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“THE SABBATH OF OUR FREEDOM.” 


dependence, and may not inappropriately 
bestyled, “Z'he Sabbath of our Freedom.’ 
The conjunction of the two festivals, the 
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Tats day is the Jubilee of American In- 


and doing thus, is the rule not the excep- 
| tien, A liberty for men todo as they pleas- 
i ed, unrestrained and irresponsible ; would 
be like the ancient Saturnalia, short lived 


Sabbath or day of our Lord. and the 4th of , It would be anarchical; and anarchy is but 


Juy, or Anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence brings toour contemplation in immedi- 
ate connexion the two allied themes. 

Freedom achieved fur men by human 
Saviours, and Freedom perfected and per- 


petuated by Christ’s intervention—on this | 


day sacred both to God and Liberty ;—Free- 
dom--Holy Day--we are reminded of Christ’s 
words,—made to some who falsely boasted 
that they had never been enslaved. “If the 
soo shall make you free, then shall you be 
free indeed.” John 8:26. 

And what is Freedom? 

We answer, it is the possession of our 
God given rights. The undistubed enjoy- 
ment of them, whether natural, civil or po- 
litical; it is life, under a government of law, | 
ruther than of will, the people being them- 
elves or by their representatives the law 
making power. It is not permission to do 
as we please ; itis not licentiousness ; it is 
tot aright or a reason for doing wrong ; it 
does not imply insubordinatian to authori- 
ty; but itis permission to do as we ought ; 
wo do right ; to he law abiding, God fearing, 
nan loving; and not only the permission to 


the growing youth, svon ripening into the 
vigorous manhood of despotism. 

When then we speak of Liberty and es- 
pecially American liberty—we mean the 
theoretic enunciation and for at least a por- 
tion of the American people, the actual pos- 
session and enjoyment of human rights— 
God given rights. 

Rights are not human gifis—we do not ac- 
cept them as a boon from man. They are 
of God’s creation and bestow ment. 

We thank no man for them. If unjustly 
deprived of them and they through human 
intervention are restored to us, we then will 
thank him who has aided us to recover them 
from the possession of the robber, but God 
alone is to be praised for the gift. This then 
is liberty, viz: The undisturbed possession 
and enjoyment of God given rights. 

The opening sentence of the Declaration 
of American Independence, says: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident that all men 
are created equal,—that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” The equality here 





do 80 aud be eo, butit implies that being so 


announced, is an equality of rights, no. meu 
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tal, moral or physical equality, not equality 
in the possession of privileges, patronage or 
position, on all these points there is heaven- 
wide inequality ; but in God’s sight; as bis 
creatures, all have rights, and tho’ they may 
be robbed of them, yet the right remains- 
though the enjoyment be barred. 

Here is the thrust direct at the great lie 
implied in Hereditary distinctions, by which 
castle is built up, and the Bible contradicted 
when it says that “God bas made of one 
blood all men to dwell upon all the face of 
the earth,” and this great truth of human 
equality remains and will remain, however 
much the wicked practices of men may 
run counter toit, and the American peo- 
ple be guilty ofinconsistency in their glorious 
proclamation and their inglorious enslave- 
ment of three millions of men. 

These rights no man or set of men can 
righteously monopolize. It is of the essence 
of tyranny to seek to monopolize them, and 
where men do not enjoy them, there they 


are not free. 
Society owes it to all its members to pro- 


tect them in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
Life, Liberty, Equality and security of per- 
son and of property. 

Except for crime, no government can just- 
ly interfere. The penalty of law may de- 
prive men of their liberty, degrade them 
from an equality, take away from them pro_ 
perty or life, but while innocent and unac- 
eused, no man can be justly deprived of 
these, without his consent. 

That,then is a state of freedom where meu 
are permitted to live in the enjoyment of 
their God given rights. 


“Tncomparable gem! thy worth untold, 
“ Cheap tho’ blood bought, and thrown away when 


sold; 
* May no foe ravish thee, and no false friend 


* Betray thee, while professing to defend ! 
“ Prize it ye ministers, ye monarchs spare ; 
* Ye Patriots! guard it with a misers care. 


And who has this freedom? 

We, the American people proclaim and 
boast that we possess it. It is 76 years ago, 
to-day, since 13 colonies, then numbering 
our present slave population banded togeth- 








er as United States, and issued the declara. 
tion of their freedom, pledging themseives 4, 
make it good with “their lives, their {,». 
tunes and their sacred honors.” Pifty-y. 
persons acting as the representatives of th i 
13 States signed it, and though they have all 
passed away, yet their work remains, an, 
the 13 have become 31 States, and the three 
millions 23 millions of people. 

The infant that then was born, and after. 
ward struggled for seven years for an ex- 
istence, now stands before the world in the 
vigor of a giant youth, and gives promise of 
a mammoth manhood. We say that tha 
was the period of its birth, but for many 4 
long and weary year had the way been pre- 
paring, for the advent. This western conti- 
nent was hid from the knowledge of the 
civilized or at least christianized world ti]! 
1492, and then almost cotemporary with 
great improvements and other discoveries t 
was brought to the notice of mankind, 
while the people that were to come he,reand 
like the father of the faithful, be the parent 
of the chosen seed, were being sifted and 
tried, and disciplined and then sent forth 
into the wilderness to endure still greater 
privaticns and hardships, till the time should 
come, the set time when this infant Her- 
cules in the cradle and in his swaddling 
clothes should begin to strangle “the hydra 
of political and spiritual despotism.” As 
a nation we came into existence free, and 
we owe it mainly to the leavening influence 
of the Gospel of Christ, which had bec 
working in the hearts of our fathers and 
which led them to seek in these western 
wilds, what here they found,— 

“Freedom to worship God.” 

“The Pope ceded America to Ferdinand 
of Spain, Ged gaveit to liberty. It was not 
made for Cesar, nor the Pope of Rome, but 
for truth, for liberty and man.”’ 

We glory as a nation in thus being free— 
We call no man master, our position is, al- 
ter having asserted the equality of men, that 
government is established for the good of 
the governed and that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and that whenever any form 
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government fails to secure life, liberty and 


than ail the means, and that posterity will 


the pursuit of happiness, it is the right of triumph,a]though you and I may rue--which 


the people to alter or abolish it, and insti- 
tute one that will secure these ends. There 
is thus retained in the hands of the people 
the power of correcting abuses, being them- 
selves the sovereigns and choosing from time 
to time the Legislative and executive officers 
of S:ate, they can not be menaced or man- 
gled by Kings ruling with a pretended right 
divine, or by a standing army, that pliant 
tool of Kings united in a miscalled and im- 
piously named, holy alliance. 

For three score and sixteen years now, we 
have continued every 4th day of July to 
celebrate Human Freedom, as John Adams 
said with a prophetic spirit the day afterthe 
Declaration was signed it would and ought 
to be celebrated, and for fifty years he was 
spared, together with Thomas Jefferson, to 
witness the fulfillment of his prophecy, and 
then, while the booming cannon were tel- 
ling the tale, martial music celebrating the 
occasion, and eloquent orators rehearsing 
the patriot’s deeds,they both passed away to 
their eternal reward. The language of John 


Adams was, on the 5th of July, 1776; 
“ Yesterday the greatest question was de- 


cided which was ever decided among men, 
aresolution was passed unanimously, that 
these United States are and of right ought to 
be Free and Independent States. 

The day has passed. The 4th of July, 
1776, will be a memorable epoch in the his- 
tory of America. Iam apt to believe, it 
will be celebrated ty succeeding generations 
as the Great Anniversary Festival. It ought 
to be commemorated as the day of deliver- 
ance, by solemn acts of devotion to Almighty 
God. It ought to be solemnized with 
pomps, shows, games, sports, guns, bells, 
bonfires and illuminations, from one end of 
the continent to the other, from this time 
for ever. You will think me transported 


I hope we shall not.” 

And what now, is there in our condition 
upon which we base our claim? Let us 
briefly specify without much enlargemeut. 
We, (that is the dominant race;) possess a 
State without a King—we have no heredita- 
ry ruler, no one who can claim the scepter 
and the throne because of his birth and 
blood. We find no king in primitive patri- 
archal times, the golden age of man; we dis- 
cover them first among the nations abandon- 
ed of God and find his people desiring them 
in order that they may be like their God- 
abandoned neighbors, and God gives them 
a King in his anger. Monarchy in its ori- 
gin is treason to God; in its continuance by 
Hereditary succession, opposed to reason jand 
in its tendency antagonistic to liberty; and 
in its actual history, seen in couilict with 
human rights. 

“ Monarchy is the popery of Government.” 
But all this we have discarded. So too, 
we have nothing of a Lordly aristocracy, 
nobles by birth, our nobility is that of merit, 
with us every man carves his own name ou 
high if he can, and achieves for himself a 
worthy place. Our noblemen are such by 
their merit not by their accident of birth. 
With us every man is free to work out for 
himself a patent of nobility that posterity 
will recognize and to which they will de 
honor, when all the heraldic emblazonments 
of nobles by birth shali have passed away 
for ever. 

We enjoy liberty of opinion, freedom of 
speech and of the press, we tolerate no cen- 
sorship and submit to no such espionage as 


once disgraced, Vienna, as now disgraces 


France and Rome. Our motto is “ opinion 
may be left free if reason is left free to com- 


bat it”’—and our constitutional provision is 
that Congress shall make no law abridging 


with enthusiasm, but Iam not. I am well] this freedom of speéch and of the press or of 
aware of the toil, blood, and treasure it will the rigtof the people peaceably to assemble 


cost to maintain this Declaration, and SUp- | and to petition the government for a redress 
port and defend these States ; yet, through | of prievances. 


all the gloom, I can see @ ray of light and 


e glory in a church all whose ministers 





gory. I ean see that the end is worth more!are Dishops, aud all of whose people are 
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priests. No pope or prelate with pretended 
vicegerent power, or apostulic authority can 
Lord it over the consciences of men with 
legal sa: ecions. Ifany submit themselves 
to such a vassalage, they are voluntary 
slaves. Our Congress can make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, hence ; 





We exemplify religious freedom in actual 
operation—reuouncing all establishments— 
and denouncing all hierarchies as anti-scrip- 
tural, and anti-christian. We maintain an 
equality of religious rights, in the eye of 
law, for all—be he christian or Confucionist, 
Mormon or Mohammedan. The Persian 
worships the sun undisturbed on the plaza 
in San Francisco, and the Chinese erects his 
pagoda and burns incense before his idol, 
there. The Catholic builds his cathedral.— 
The prelatist calls his place of worship the 
church and thus confounds the container 
with the thing contained, and speaks con- 
temptuously of other denominations as com- 
ing together in their meeting houses. All this 
is permitted, and if some choose to worship 
nowhere, if “ denying the Lord that bought 
them”—or foolishly saying “what profit 
shall we have if we pray unto him?” our 
laws permit it and every man is left to give 
account to God who alone is Lord of the 
conscience. With us education is provided 
for the multitude. The state secures the 
means of intellectual advancement and offers 
it to all without money and without price.— 
We would have knowledge like Heaven’s 
light and the rain and dew and air, free to 
the poorest and the most needy. Ignorance 
is the parent of superstition, and despots 
prefer it, because through it they can more 
readily keep their people in chains. We 
find indeed among some despotic govern- 
ments that knowledge is diffused to some 
extent but look at its character and see wha! 
pains are taken to make it such as shall not 
lead the people to know and maintain their 
rights) Thus Rome maintains its list of 
prohibited books, and France. arid Austria 
keep an argus eyed vigilance and a strict es- 
pionage upon everything which the people 





read. But with us there are no restrain{s 
except those moral ones by which we would 
lead our sons and our daughters “ to cease 
from the instruction that causes to err fiom 
the words of knowledge.” 

We proffer the emoluments of office and 
the places of honor and trust to every citi- 
zen. We repudiate the idea of an eclectic 
band or a chosen few, that shall sit in Cx- 
sar’s seat, and hence the spectacle so common 
here of men taken from the retirement of 
private life and made to figure briefly in the 
arena of public duty and then retiring again 
to the enjoyment of dignified repose, while 
others are honored and rewarded in their 
turn. Here is seen a strange spectacle 
to those who are accustomed to start aside 
with fear lest they should be trodden down 
by the avant couriers of kings and who sub- 
missively uncever the head while the royal 
cortege rolls past them, and who stand aivazed 
at our republican simplicity and gaze with 
astonishment when they see the judge and 
justice and chief magistrate in undistiiguish- 
able citizen’s habiliments, unattended by 
the pomp and noise and empty parade that 
precedes and accompanies the officials of 
despotism and by which they seek to awe 
men into respect by mere externals. Fiee- 
men’s rulers need no body guard—no armed 
attendants to defend them, For them every 
citizen is a soldier and every arm ready to 
be bared in their defense when needed. Re- 
spect for authority and reverence for law is 
better than bristling bayonet and mouvted 


horsemen. , 
Again we have erected around us various 


safe guards that stand as barriers between our 
privileges and arbitrary power, of which the 
writ of Habeas Corpus and the right of tral 
by jury are specimens, and there is given a 
the ballot-box to every citizen to say who 
shall rule and bear the sword of justice, no’ 
in vain. 

Such are some of the grounds upon which 
we base our claim to freedom. Such, in the- 
ory at least, is American freedom, and if we 
are told that practically, in reference to the 
Africo- American it is abrogated or deniet 
we admit the charge and blush, and for ‘hs 
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glaring inconsistency we tremble, as we 
thidk that God is just—“for he bas no attri- 
bute} that will permit him to take sides with 
the oppressor against the oppressed.” And 
here is vur chief deficiency—here is a vulnera- 
ble point at which the world takes aim and 
despots courage, and in view of which we 
tremble and may well have fears, 

And will this freedom be perpetuated? 

Many are the fears of the friends of free- 
dom. Many are the predictions of the foes 
of free institutions, We are not unmindful 
of all that may be urged, that is calculated 
to inspire with hope, and that gives the ex- 
pectation of permanency, Our wish is Z’s/o 
perpetua, But let us not be blind to dangers, 
nor refrain from looking at those things that 


may ensure defeat, 
kloquently has the great Magyar in a re- 


cent address in the city of New York, re- 
buked the day dreams of those who are over 
confident of the future, 

He represeuts the “ spirit of the immova- 
ble past rising before his eye and unfolding 
the misty picture-rolls of vanished greatness, 
and the fragility of human things,” and 
though the analogy is uot in all respects true 
between the ancient aad modern republics, 
yet is there enough in their decay to make 
us fear in regard to our future. 

Have we nothing to fear from the dispesi- 
tion of our people to act in masses, swayed, 
coutrolled by leaders, whom they too often 


blindly follow? 
There is oftentimes a subjection to party 


seen, that is death to piety, and when good 
men lay aside their goodness, and forget 
their God, have we nothing to fear? Have 
wenothing to fear from the ambition of men 
seeking office, that spirit of Diotrephes who 
loved to have the pre-eminence? We be- 
live there are patriots—and patriot'sm is no, 
a mere name—but all are not patriots who 
pretend to be so. There are those who 
would sell their country’s birth right, for a 
mess of pottage. There are multitudes of 
those whom Horace Walpole describes, who 
have their price and like Arnold will betray. 
The lust for place and power genders man y 





litiun, in which liberty suffers, and Ler chil- 
dren bleed. We have much to fear from ihe 
arts of the ambitious, from the lovers of af- 
fice, from the man who, like Absalom, pre- 
pares his chariots and his horses to run be- 
fore him, and who is very complaisant to all, 
and when he hears their grievances, ex- 
claims, “ O that | were made a judge in the 
land that every man which hath any suit or 
abuse might come unto me and | would do 
him justice, And it was so, that when uny 
man came nigh to him to do him obeisance, 
he put forth his hand and took him, and 
kissed him—and so he stole the hearts of the 
men of Israel’? (Vide 2. Samuel xvi. 4 
Have we nothing to fear from the bad ex- 
ample of men high in official stations? 
Is not duelliny, and liceutiousness and in- 
temperance and a want of integrity anda 
disregard of moral restraints when exhibited 
by them, more fatal in its influence than 
when seen in men of less conspicuity + 
Their position gives them power, their official 
pre-eminence makes their example to pre- 
vail. While we houor those, (and there are 
some such,) whose patriotism and piety, 
shine conspicuously in high places, yet have 
me much to fear from those who dishonor 
their stations and disgrace themselves by 


their vices, 
Have we nothing to fear from increasing 


luxury and wealth?—that bane of ancient 
republics, How has a full tide of aglorious 
prosperity been rolling over our land, and 
all the rich resources of our country con- 
stantly more and more developed—aad as 
wealth has rolled in upon our mechanica 
merchants and others—they have built them- 
selves palaces to dwell in—and are clothing 
themselves with the richest vestments and 
tiding in their easy vehicles—and when we 
go from place to plaee—we travel in steam- 
ers that cost, each of them, a fortune, or in 
railway carriages that seem made for kings. 
Could our forefathers rise from their graves, 
and enter many modern dwellings, would 
they net wonder at our comparative degen- 
eracy ?—what would they say of those whose 
childhood was spent where the whole yearly 





4 corrupt bargain and leads to many a coa- 


expenditure fur a large family was reckoned 
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by its hundreds of dollars—but whose de- 
generate sons spend their thousands in need- 
less luxuries or hurtful gratifications, and 
whose eflemivacy is scen in. striking con- 
trast with the manliness and energy, and 
hardihood of their sires? Have we nothing 
to fear from the corruption superinduced by 
luxury and the means of indulgence? 

Have we nothing to fear from internal 
feuds, sectional jealousy, and the agitation 
ef questions that seem to conflict with the 
pecuniary interests of men—and which Jeads 
them to threaten a dissolution of the Un- 
ion? 

Have we nothing to fear from foreign im- 
migration? We will do the emigrants no 
injustice—many of them are friends of lib- 
erty—protestants in their faith—hard-work- 
ing, and a valuable accession to us—but then 
others are cast out by the authorities—pau- 
pers and criminals sent here,as is known, by 
the authorities—in order that they may be 
delivered from the burden of providing for 
them. Every fifth man among us is a for- 
eigner by birth. We would not send them 
back, or stay the tide that is setting upon 
us, but educated, as the great mass of those 
are who come tous under institutions so 
different from our own—exposed here to the 
designs of artful politicians—and imbued 
with reverence for priestly power. Have 
we nothing to fear? Our population from 
this source alone, is increasing at the rate of 
fifteen hundred a day—and very many of 
these are pledged to fidelity to a foreign 
power, and that, too, by an oath more sacred 
in their eyes, than the obligatiens which 
citizenship with us impose. We would not 
drive back a single individual—we would 
welcome al] to come. But ought we not to 
be on our guard against evil that is proba- 
ble, against designs that are openly avowed, 
and which are subversive of our free insti- 
tutions? Anti-Christ is marshaling his hosts 
and the avowal is distinctly made that 
America is to become a Papal country and 
Protestantism destroyed—societies are or- 
ganizing and fvnds raised openly for this 
avowed purpose, in the old world—and by 








it many of the Romanist cathedrals, ‘tie, 
vents, colleges, and other institutions ui); 
throughout our land, 

Popery and monarchy sustain each other. 
and Protestantism and Republicanism go 
hand inhand. Hence, one of the first selo}- 
arsin Europe lecturing in Vienna, before 
the nobility of Austria, boldly declared that 
there never could be peace in Europe, til] 
Protestant and Republican principles in the 
United States were put down—and in our 
own land some of their writers have openly 
said, that if the true church, as they call 
Papacy, was in the ascendant, they could 
not tolerate other religions, or be unfaithfy] 
to the Roman Pontiff, who is a temporal as 
well as spiritual prince. 

Have we nothing to fear from the machin- 
ations of the despots of the Old World—who 
hate our free institutions and would glory 
over their grave? Listen to the language 
of the Duke of Richmond, uttered at a 
public dinner given by him at Montreal : 

“The Government of the United States, 
ought not to stand, and it will not stand ;— 
but it will be destroyed by subversion, and 
not by conquest. The plan is this, to send 
over the surplus population of Europe ;— 
they will go over with foreign feelings and 
will form a heterogenous mass, and in the 
course of time will be prepared to rise and 
subvert the government. Popery will in 
time be the established religion and will 
aid in the destruction of that Republic. I 
have conversed with many of the sovereigns 
and princes of Europe, and they have unan- 
imously expressed these opinions relative 
to the government of the United States and 
their determination to subvert it.” 

Such is his language—and being thus 
fore-warned shall we fail to be fully armed? 

There is no doubt, that in this land the 
contest is to be waged between Liberty and 
Despotism. We pass on therefore, to say 
that the consideration of these questions of 
ominous import leads us to consider. 


II. Lieerry, as perfected and perpetuated 
by Christ’s ‘intervention. 
Here is the only sure reliance for the per 















petuity of Republican Institutions. If 

Christ’s temper and spirit, if the principles 
taught by him and inculcated by his apostles 
be not the ruling, reigning spirit, in our Leg- 
jslators and Laws, all we can hope fur is a 
short lived prosperity, a temporary greatness 
and glory. Other mfluences may do much, 
bat this must mould and modify them all; 
and not in Legislators and Laws only, but 
the prevailing spirit of the people must be 
decidedly christian. Indeed, it will not ex- 
ist in the former ifit be not in the latter 
for no laws will be long sustained that far 
excels the spirit of the people. In the prev- 
alence of a pure Christiauity is our only 
hope. If we fail to become in reality 
a Christian people, obedient to his laws, 
pervaded by his spirit, guided by his in- 
stractions and emulous to serve him with 
acceptance, we are builling our republican 
tower uponthe sand. We must enthrone 
Jesus Christ in the affections of the people, 
and have the Bible for the Corner Stone and 
K-y Stone, of the arch we build—else when 
the rains descend and the winds blow and 
the waves beat upon this arch, it will fall 
and great will be the fall of it. Christian lib- 
erty and civil liberty need to be united in 
holy matrimony. They must live in the 
same houses and exert their united influ- 
eace in the training of freedom’s sons and 
daughters. Christian liberty which is in its 
true sense a freedom from sin may indeed 
co-exist with chains and slavery, for men 
way hold the body bound, while the spirit 
ranges free, unconscious of a chain, but civ- 
il and political liberty can not long continue 
if the sou! remain unemancipated or in bonds 
and here is the very point, pith,and marrow 
of the text This indeed is freedom par ez- 
célence, “Ifthe Son shall make you free 
then shall you be free indved”’ 


“ This isa liberty unsung 
“ By poets, and by Senators unpraised, 
“ Which:monarch cannot grant, nor all the power: 
“ Ofearth and hell confederate take away : 
“ A Liberty, which persecution, fraud, 
“ Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind ; 
“ Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more. 
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*® Bouzht with his blood, who gave it to mankind, 
“ And sealed with the same token. It is held 

“ By the charter, and the charter sancuioned sure 
“By unimpeachable and awful oath 

* And promise of a God. 


He who is imbued with this spirit will be 
delivered from that partizan feeling: that 
would call down fire from heaven upon 
those that differ with him, Christianity 
teaches men to respect the conscientious 
scruples and differing opinions of his feilow 
men, and requires us to love him in spite of 
those differences. Christians do injustice to 
their profession when in party strife and 
zeal they are found arrayed against and ma- 
ligningone another, and the more they have 
of party the less will they {have of piety and 
true patriotism. 

He who is imbued with the Christian spir- 
it will be characterized by a reverence for 
law and a respect for constituted authorities. 
If either are found interfering with or pre- 
venting the eujoyment of civil and political 
liberty—they will be sought to be modified 
and changed ina constitutional and legal 
way—not by violence or reviling. 

“Thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of 
thy people.” 

No doubt there is much imperfection in 
human legislation, and many faulis in those 
called to administer the laws. Aud there is 
a higher law than man’s to which we are 
amenable, and if they conflict, our duty is 
plain—let the example of Daniel, and Peter 
and Paul, who obeyed God rather than men, 
and then submitted to the penal infliction, 
rather than rebel, be our guide and rule— 
We speak now of individual cases, and not 
of those instances of oppression, where a 
whole people arising in their majesty and 
sovereignty, assert their rights au! hurl the 
tyrant from the place of power. This is a 
ase of revolution that may be justified ; but 
where individuals, unsustained by the great 
nass of the people do this, it is rebellion 


ind treason. 
He who is imbued with the spirit of chris- 


tian liberty will be law-abiding, law rever- 
ncing; not “despising government; not 





“Tis liderty of heart derived from heaven, 


presumptuous, not self-willed, but afraid te 
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speak evil of dignities.”’ Let the Christian 
spirit prevail and men will learn in honor 
to prefer one another. That vaulting ambi- 
tion which now threatens so much evil will 
be restrained—the bad example of men in 
high places, will give place to the manifes- 
tation of “things lovely and of good re- 
port.” Prosperity will afford means of doing 
good instead of luxurious indulgenee and en- 
ervating pleasures. Let this spirit prevail and 
our land will be the mission ground where 
shall be seen the heathen converted from his 
heathenism, and no longer in his blindness 
“bowing down to wood and stone.” Dwel- 
Jers from other lands here congregated, as 
on the day of Pentecost in Jerusalem, shal! 
be heard speaking the wonderful works of 
Goi—and the despots of the Old World 
shalltremble and flee away as Truth and 
Liberty ride forth conquering and to con- 
quer. When this spirit predeminates and 
prevails in our land, then shall we be “that 
blessed and happy people whose God is the 
Lord.” ‘Then all the dangers that threaten 


our free institutions will have vanished like 


the mist of the morning. Slavery will 
no more like the bleod of the murdered 
Abel, cry aloud for vengeance. No more will. 
the peaceful worshippers of God in his 
earthly temples be disturbed by the whistle 
of the locomotive and rambling of the Sab- 
bath breaking cars as thoy fly by laden with 
miterial wealth or liviug beings. No more 
will pampered luxury indulge itself, while 
Lazarus lies.neglected at the gate—no more 
will wealth be the all absorbing pursuit—no 
more will the cry be heard unheeded that 
comes from distant lands—no longer shall 
we fear the great exteut of empire—no more 
be vexed by envy and strife, by jealousy 
within, or foreign foes, but strorg in con- 
seious virtue and the power of God, our pro- 
gress will be onward—our path filled with 
pleuty, aud our perpetuity ensured. God 
will be for us—and “if God be for us, who 
can be agaiust us.” Then will be inscribed 
ag our motto.on our country’s shield. “No 
weapon formed against thee shall prosper, 





and every tongue that shall rise against thee 
in judgment thou shalt condemn.” 
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This is the heritage of the servants of the 
Lord—Is, 54: 17. 

“If the Son shall make us free, th 
shall be. free indeed.” 


Ch we 





For the Miscellany 
COMMERCE. 


—__ 


BY T. D. WILKINS, 


Continued from the last number, 


After the various tribes of barbarians why 
had overcome the Roman Empire, bad diyi- 
ded among themselves its immense riches 
and territory, which comprised the whole of 
Europe, and when thingshad relapsed into 
some state of tranquillity, there was a divi. 
sion or tribesmall in number and not yey 
powerful, who chose for their abode the 
groups ofsmall islands formed by the Adi:- 
atic, or the north eastern shores of ltuly 
position which was thought by their mor 
powerful neighbors, not worth conten 
ing for. There they establishel a gover. 
ment,repubiican in form and by great indus 
try, and enterprise, arose gradually in impor- 
tance, till'in the middle of the eighth ceu 


‘ry it was the leading Commercial power in 


Europe. Such was the rise of Venice, which 
possessing great advantages in its position fir 
Commerce, and having anin ‘w trivus, fr 
and enterprising people became so wealiliy 
that it was dignified by the title “of Veui 

the Rich.” Her fleets were numerous and 
well equipped and’ her merchants trae 
along the coast of Italy, exchanging at every 
port, her manufactures for those of otles, 
and they scoured the coast of Spain, avd 
crossing over to Africa, established a trale 
with the Saracens. Constantinople firvishel 
her with the luxuries of the east, and sowe 
of her more adventuresome merchants} 10 
ed the caravans of Arabs, and went over 
and to India, thus, Venice became by le" 
Commerce the receptacle of all the differs! 
commodities of all countries. They intt- 
duced into their own city, the arts and 
sciences of the Saracens, who were then cu! 

sidered the most learned peo; le of the °° 
and at the time when the inbalitaat 0 


, 
’ 
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Paris and London were living in mud _ hov- 
els, ur dilapidated fra.ne buildings, scarcely 
knowing anything of art, the people of Ven- 
ice, were erecting splendid palaces, which are 
vet wonderful to see, and were carrying op 
the traffic of the world, But shortly after 
Venice was founded, there arose on the op- 
site, and western shore of Italy another 
city, that rivalled it in Commercial enter- 
rise, riches, and splendor, and from the 
magnificence of her edifices she obtained the 
title of Genoa the Proud.” Her Commerce 
rivalled that of Venice. And in every port 
of the Mediterranean, her ships and mer- 
chants could be seen. She founded Colo- 
nies at Sardinia, Corsica, aud Spain, and 
made settlements for tradivg purposes on 
the shores of the Black Sea. Her manufac- 


tures excelled these of Venice, aud were the 
most elegant in the world. On one occa- 
sion it is related, that a thousand citizens of 
Genoa, appeared in one procession clad in 
silk robes. Her ingenious workmen made 
many inventions, the most noted of which 


was the compass, which is said to have been 
inventedin Genoa in the year 1302. By 
whom it is not certainly known. This won- 
derful instrament enabled the mariner to lay 
aside the old method of coasting along the 
shore, guiding his motions by the moon and 
stars, and to steer out into the ocean far from 
the sight of land, regulating his course by 
the movements of the magnetic needle. 
They also discovered the arts of taking im- 
pressions from engravings on plates of cop- 
per. The manufacture of crystal glass for 
mirrors, of paper made of linen rags, and of 
earthen ware in imitation of porcelain. 
They introduced into Europe, the culiure of 
the natural productions of warmer climes, 
which afterwards became to them the arti- 
cles of an extensive, as well as a very lucra- 
tivecommeree, Among the most important 
were the raising of silk, and the sugar cane , 
befure unknown in Europe. But between 
Genoa and Venice there were frequent and 
blooly wars, each striving for the mastery 
ofthe seas, The contests were mostly on 
the ocean in which much naval skill was 








employed, and immense armaments fitted 
out, and although Venice in the end was 
conqueror, and Genoa lost all her commerce, 
still afler a few years, under the pressure o 
the neighboring states. Venice too declin- 
ed and lost the greater part of her former 
glory. 

Bat we must now turn our eyes to the 
Empire of Germany, whose rising power in 
commerce. claims our attention. About the 
middle of the twelfth century, a number of 
the cities of the German Empire whose posi- 
tion was near to the Ovean, formed a league 
between themselves, whose object it was to 
promote commercial purposes, and to awak- 
en a spirit of trade, amoung the inhabitants 
of northern Earops. This league which was 
commonly called that of the “ Teutonic 
Hanse”’ at first consisted but of a few of the 
cities of Germany, bound together in one 
federal compact, but lately the cities ofether 
nations were admitted, by the proposition 
of their merchants till in the fowrteenth cen- 
tury, we find it composed of 75 large mari- 
time towns, of all countries, the prineipal of 
which were Bremen, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Dort, Rotterdam, Bruges, Dunkirk, London, 
Lubee, Calais, Rochelle, Bordeaux, Lisbon, 
Cadiz, Marseilles, Leghorn, Pisa, Naples and 
many other cities of importance. This lea- 
gue however had their men engaged in wars 
against the Moors, and bad no connection 
or intercourse with the rest of Europe. 

Ina short period of time they became so 
wealthy and powerful, that even princes 
paid them homage, and often entreated their 
assistance asa body to lend them money 
and fleets, for the accomplishment of any 
great enterprise. The Emperors of Ger- 
many often had occasion to entreat loans of 
them, and partieularly Charles V., in order 
to cary on his great wars. He granted 
them great privileges, as also did the Kings 
of England and France. They gave much 
assistance repeatedly to the Christians who 
were prosecuting the wars of the Crusades, 
and in their fleets most of the solliers of the 
Cross were transported to their destination. 
They established large depots wherever any 
favorable point of Commerce presented it- 
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self, and their fleets penetrated the Baltic,| of his people, he was the first Fy,, aie 
and obtained expensive furs from the inhab- prince who formed a respectable war “% 
itants of the northern regions of Europe, as| and he employed it in protecting his eee 
well as great amounts of lumber from the | and in chastising the piratical inhabitays. ' 
Immense forests which bordered upon the| Barbary. His third son, Don Henry whe 
shores of the Baltic Sea. They, too, navi- | was a learned and enterprising srince a 
gated the inland rivers of Germany free from | at this time interested in the reports of trar. 
the embargos laid on other vessels,and trans- | elers, and those who had visited gio. 
ported down the Rhine and other navigable | countries—he had a part in the invey:; ay 
rivers of Europe, the industry and produce | the Astrolabe, and gatbering lear: men 
of one nation in order to exchange them for | about him, he established an obseryaion ' 
those of another. But at last, becoming | Sagores, near Cape St. Vincent, wher aa 
proud of their great advantages and privi- | sons were instructed in the science of 4. 
leges they became insolent and pressed their | tronomy. He encouraged his subjects 
demands so hard, that the neighboring prin- | learn the art of navigation, and fitted y 
ces became jealous of them, and one after | sels out for voyages of discovery, aud yy 
another cf their foreign dependencies dropp’d his direction his pilots doubled Cape Non 
off, till they were again composed of only long supposed to be impassable, proceeded 
a few cities of Germany. However, they as far as Cape Bajadore, and on their retyn 
for many years carried on a large trade, and | discovered the island of Madeira. Sy» ¢. 
even now the cities of Lubec, Hamburgh, | ter, others yet more bold doubled Baji jor 
and Bremen, yet retain the names of the|cape Blanche, cape Verde, and cape Siem 
e'ties of the Hanse, and are thus entitled to | Leone, when the death of Prince Henry 
a representative in the Diet of Germany. curred. During these voyages, the Cape de 
We must now turn our eyes to Portugal | Verd and Canary Islands had been diseor. 
and Spain, which soon after became the ed. John IL, also greatly encouraged (on- 
great commercial nations of the globe. It| merce, and during his reign Diaz passed the 
may be well to give here a short account of | the extreme point of Africa, which he cali 
the history of Portugal, in order to bring us| the “Stormy Cape,” but the King chan! 
more clearly to that great epech of Com-| its name to the “Cape of Good Hope”- 
merce, of which we are about to treat. Emanuel L., also greatly engaged in the con- 
Portugal had no existence as a separate} mercial pursuits of his predecessors, an! 
state until towards the close of the eleventh | sent out Vasco de Gama, with four siiys 
century. About that time, Alphonso, the] who after coasting along the shore of Afi. 
King of Spain, having conquered some ter- | at last doubled Cape Good Hope, and resl- 
ritory from the Moors, bestowed it on Hen- | ed his grand destination, the shores of Indi 
ry of Burgundy, with the title of count, but | and landed in the harbor of Calicut. 
after his death his son, assumed the name The Portuguese were now in possessior af 
of King of Portugal. For many years, in| the grand Commerce of the East, an chs! 
common with the Kings of Spain, the mon- | which had long been the aim of Venice to 
archs of Portugal were engaged in wars | attain, and was now raised from one of 
against the Moors, and had no connection | least to one of the richest powers of Eur re 
or intercourse with the rest of Europe. The | India was rich, populous, and well settled 
Royal line continued in the House of Bur-| by an ingenious, warlike, and enteprs* 
gundy till the year 1385, when an interregnum 
oceurred and there being a default of a di-| the finestgkind. The Portuguese male 
rect issue the people chose John, the brother | tlements in India, and after a great sire 
of the deceased sovereign as king. He was| got the mastery over the inhabitants 
a wise and prudent prince, and did all he | gaining a great acquisition to their por 
could to promote the happiness and welfare> wealth, and resources. But while port 
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‘ge the advarcement of Commerce ir Por- 
al, we must not forget to notice the ef- 
ots of Columbus, patronized by Spain, 
hich resulted in the discovery of America. 
Christopher Columbus or Colom bo, as the 
name was originally spelled, was born in 
Genoa in the year 1435, His father, though 
sly a bumble wool-dyer, wishing his son 
ty bare agood education, sent him to the uni- 
yosity of Pavia, where his chief stadies and 
th se iv which he most delighted, were. 
Geozaphy, Astronomy, Mathematics and 
;rigation. After remaining several years 
» the university he made many voyages in 
K. Moditerranean, among which was a war- 
hike expedition to Naples, in which he greatly 
jistinguished himself. By some means he 
s induced to settle at Lisbon, where he 
sid great attention to the accounts of the 
nasiners, who returned from the voyages of 
discovery, then being prosecuted, and upon 
hese he first began to found his theory, that 
hore was land across the ocean, which had 
pt yet been discovered, and that by sailing 
pa westerly direction from Portugal, he 
vill reach those rich and powerful lands 
i the Great Khan, so vividly described by 
avo Polo in his travels. (Gama had not 
‘mide his voyage.) Wishing to carry 
ut his theory, and being too poor to fit out 
‘eet himself, he presented his petition to 
in IL king of Portugal, who, though in 
ror of it himself, submitted it to a coun- 
of bishops, who after deliberating on it 
me fo the conclusion that the proposal of 
cambus could not be the cause of any 
ol to Portugal. Thus refused Columbus 

ft Lisbon and went into Spain, which was 
icarrying on a great war with the Moors 
Granada, Columbus’ plan although pre- 
ited was delayed for a long time, but Isa- 
tia uf Castile, urged by her confessor, who 

i become a friend of Columbus, at last 
pointed him high admiral and governor of 
‘helands he should discover. She became 
lnterested in his project that she was heard 
“y “rather than the plan of Columbus 
mild fail, she would sell her private jew- 
‘0 procure the necessary funds.” Colum- 
was furnished with three small caravels, 





the first called Santa Maria, which he com- 
manded in person, the second named the 
Pinta, commanded by Martin Alonzo Pin- 
zon, and the third, the Nina, by Vincent 
Yanez Pinzon, two rich and hardy mariners 
of Palos, With these vessels and witha 
crew in all about one hundred men, he em- 
barked from the port of Palos on the third 
of August 1492, and aftera long and tedious 
voyage, during which his crew mutinied 
once, being disheartened, but which was 
calmed by the firmness of Columbus, he 
reached Guanihanai or Cat Island, one of the 
Bahamas on the evening of October 9, 1492. 
The natives of whom there were but few, fled 
at his approach, but afterwards meeting with 
them, and supposing that he had landed on 
the coast of India, he gave them the name 
of Indians, which they yet retain. Colum- 
bus made three other voyages, vainly search- 
ing for the kingdom of the great Khan, 
but in which he discovered the Islands of 
Cuba, St. Domingo, and others, and iu his 
fourth and last one he touched at the main 
land, about the mouth of the river Oronoco 
The prosperous result of the voyage of Co- 
lumbus, awakened a feeling of adventure 
over all Europe, and many ardent spirits 
were ready toembark in hope of becoming 
rich in the newly discovered lands of the 
west. To relate all the adventures of these 
romantic navigators would not ouly be tire- 
some, but also would occupy more space than 
is alloted to us; therefore we can but men- 
tion some of the most prominent commer- 
cial events connected with the early settle- 
ment of America. Spain by this new and 
immense acquisition became very wealthy 
and powerful and the soon after discovered 
countries of Mexico and Peru added greatly 
to her store. She in fact was in possession 
of all South and the greater and best part 
of North America. Amerieus Vespucius 
made a voyage to the newly discovered lands 
and on his return to Spain, published a work 
from which the continents were called after 
him, America. In 1497, John Cabot, a na- 
tive of Venice under the patronage of Henry 
VII of England, made a voyage to America 
and explored the country from Newfound- 
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land to Florida, which afterwards was 
claimed by the English, Other voyages were 
made for discovery, by mariners of various 
nations among whem were Verrizanni Car- 
tier, Sir Walter Raleigh, Captains Amidas 
and Barlow, Ponce De Leon, and some years 
after, Magellan, who, sailing from Spain, 
made the first circumnavigation of the 
globe. 

We now have to consider the rise of the 
mattime power of England to the height 
she has uow attained as the first commercial 
power on the earth. The early inhabitants 
of Britain knew nothing of commerce, only 
sailins about the channel or on their rivers, 
or sutmetimes venturing over to Gaul. The 
Saxon invasion altered it but little, until we 
find Alfred the Great equipping armed boats 
to coutend with the Danes on the sea, and 
in this way to protect his shores, This was 
the first but rade formation of the English 
navy. Under the Normans sailing vessels 
of a larger size were introduced, but no com- 
merce of any extent was carried on, or no 





regular navy formed until the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, who collected a fleet which met 
and defeated the great Spanish Armada— 
This was the first triamph of the English 
vavy, and in that same reign,Commerce was 
in reality, first begun in England. 


During the administration of Crom- 
well, the navy had frequent trials of their 
prowess with the Dutch, whom at length 
they overcame. From that time since, the 
English have been the greatest commercial 
nation in the world, and till lately were 
the supreme masters of the seas. America, 
however, rises to claim her part in the com- 
mercial glory of the earth, Yankee inge- 
nuity has penetrated everywhere, it has been 
east, north, south, and west. Its vessels 
have visited every clime, and “wooden nut- 
megs” have become a staple commodity 
over the whole world. In the War of 1812, 
the United States had a trial of her Naval 
power with England, and by ber bravery 
came off victorions, and is now rauked sec- 
ond, if not first among the commercial na- 
tions of the earth. 
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Before concluding this article, yarw 
say a few words on the benefit of Com me 
to a nation ; every nation that has Pt 
aged it on right principles, has ‘tie 
powerful and wealthy, many have bes 
raised from a weak and powerless condit » 
to the summit of riches and elegance. Pos 
example, cast your eye over history 
Tyre raise itself by Commerce, Bij) 
how Carthage flourished. See Veyio. aud 
Holland convert countries unfavorable 1 age 
riculture into rich and powerful nati - 
Spain, Portugal, Genoa, Britain, and 4 rere 
ica afford you instances of the benesis of 
Commerce. It too encourages a spi tof 
Freedom wherever it exists—it subdues jee 
potism and gives to man his rights, « Fet. 
ter not Commerce,’’—said Patrick Hoyp— 
“invite foreigners to your shores, al jy 
them till your land,and convert it into are 
and powerful nation.” 

Derroir, June, 1852. 





For the Miscellany 
NATURE’S TEACHINGS 
Tuov art our Teacher in the things of God, 
Oh wondrous Nature ! 

There is not a flower 

That decks the bosom of the blossomed earth, 
Or ope’s its petals to the summer ray, 
But, ere it breathes its transient life away, 
Doth k to man, of wisdom, and of God. 
Behold! the brooklet murmuring on its way, 
Lifteth its tiny voice to speak of Him 
Who marks its pebbly pa‘ hway to the sea— 
Aud yonder mighty river, rushing on 
In power and grandeur to its ocean home, 
Up from its restless bosom sends a voice, 
Stern, solemn, ceaseless, which doth ever speak 
The glory and the majesty of God! 
And thou, O Ocean! boundless, uncontro!le4, 
Sweeping in grandeur round the peopled earth, 
And spread abroad immense ; whether (lou ms 
Sweet music round some tropic island's shore, 
Where the bright palm-tree waves in summer #, 
Or, wildly roarest round the sterile coast 
Of icy Greenland—or, by mighty wiuds 
Lashed into fury till thy tossing waves 
Near the black bosom of the o'er hanging cloai- 
Or, sleeping calm beneath the sunny ry 
Dost mirror the pace azure of the sky— 
Thou dost bespeak the wondrous power 
Who doth, wi hin the hollow of His hand 
Measure thy mighty depths, and to whose ™ 


of Him 
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aia unfathomed fountains seem on be 
Bet ssa tiny drop:—from thee oe - 
Farth’s joftiest anthem to Jehovah's praise, 
thouart our Teacher in the things of God 
0 wondrous Nature! 

Lo! thy mountains lift 
Fich in mid-heaven their everlasting brows 
qT manifest the greatness of His power— 
Himalaya lifts o’er Asia's fertile plains 
His solemn brow, and from his lofty heights, 
And awful solitudes, to man unknown, 
Prociaims abroad the grandeur of his God. 
«Alps piled on Alps,” o'er Europe's blooming vales 
four boldly up, and to a purer air 
Lift the green valleys where the mountaineer 
Leads forth his flock securely—while above, 
Mid the clear skies the dazzling glacier rests 
In frowning grandeur—but the lore they teach, 
Unto the mountaineer who fearless treads 
Their rocky heights, and unto him who roams 
Mid the bright vineyards of the sunny plain, 
Is all of God! 

Lo! Andes, from his home, 
Above the clouds, mid heaven's serenest blue, 
Gates abroad o'er calm Pacitic’s breast, 
Where sleep like gems the islands of the sea, 
And in alore, not uttered, but expressed, 
Tels of Jehovah ! 

Mid his frowning cliffs, 
And chasms vast, and caverns unexplored, 
And yawning depths from which adven'trous man 
Shrinks back appalled, or timidly explores, 
Hisname is written—with a pen of fire 
Volcano writes it, and the earthquake’s roar, 
Amid the caverns of the hoary hills, 
Proclaims the Judgments and the power of God. 
Thou art our Teacher in the things of God, 
Owondrous Nature ! 

On the western skies 
Yon heavy cloud expands its inky folds— 
The light of day grows dim—the light’ning's flash 
Geams with strange vividness along its brow— 
dod now the rains descend, and mighty winds 
Rush from the gloomy caverns of the storm, 
Forth ver the world the dreary pall to spread 
Of gloom and desolation. 

But, anon, 
The wild wind sinks to rest! The parted cloud 
Rulls heavily away, the thunder's rear 
Dies in the distance, and the lightning flash 
Quivers along the borders of the cloud, 
ln harmless play ! 

Look! what a cheering ray 
Of sunlight barsts upon the weeping woods! 
Chan cing the rain drops to a flood of gem ! 
While brightly glowing on the eastern sky, 
Bebuld the bow of promise ! 

Jusice rode, 


And in the voice of thunders—in the flash 
Of lurid lightnings—in the rour intense 
Of mighty winds—proclaimed to sinful man, 
Jehovah's Judgments, and His sov'reizn power 
But, the sweet bow that spaus the eastern sky 
Another language speaks. — 

"Tis Mercy's voice, 
In gentle accents breathing to the world 
Of happiness and peace. “Good will to man [” 
Is the sweet language of the heavenly how— 
“Peace to the world, Jehovah rules the storta, 
And every element his voice obeys !” 
Thou art our Teacher in the things of God 
O wondrous Nature ! 

Not a forest tree 
Waves its green foliage in the air of spring~— 
No harvest spreads its treasures to the sun : 
No ripened fruitage decks the pendent bough 
When yellow Autumn with his golden hues 
The earth adorns, but teaches us of Cod— 
His love, His bounty, H's protecting care. 
The rising sun His glory doth proclaim, 
And ling’ring at the portals of the west 
He seems to pause amidst the fleecy clouds 
More deeply to impress the sacred lore. 
Night cometh on, yet she, too, hath a voice— 
Nor one sJone, but in ten thousand ways 
She speaks of God! 

Behold! the full-orbed moon 
Walks furth in majesty across the heavens, 
Mid countless suns, which from afar display 
The handiwork of Him whose Wisdom framed 
And garnished all the heavens——— 
We meet 
Thy teachings, Nature, wheresoe’er we roam; 
The insect sporting in the summer ray, 
The bird that soars mid heaven's unclouded blue, 
The young lamb bounding at its mother’s side— 
And all that sport in air, or cleave the wave, 
Or lowly creep, or stately tread the earth, 
Bear witness to the kind protecting erre, 
The gentle guidance, and the fostering love 
Of the All-seeing, All-directing One. 
OW! then let me in simple-heartedness 
List to thy blessed teachings ! 

Let me hear 
Jehovah's voice in every whispering breeze, 
In every blast, and every murmuring gale. 
Let me behold His hand in every tint 
Of summer ; in the Autumnal glories— 
And in winter's snows- 

Let me adure 
His power and glory, when majestic night 
Leads torth her starry train, when countless orb 
From the far realms of space their twinkling rays 
Diffuse abroad, while each, obedient, wheels 
His stated revolutions round the Tbroie 
Of ihe supreme. 








Gad in his robe of terrors, on the cloud— 


Ob | let me ever feel 
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His presence near me, when I walk abroad 
In the still night, that time for solemn thought, 
When contemplation feeds on higher themes 
Than restless day can yield ;--and when I stray 
Amid the dewy beauties of the morn, 
When laughing day awakes to joyous life 
All animated nature ;--when I gaze 
Upon the glories of the sunset sky, 
Aud feel the calmness of the twilight hour 
Come gently o'er my spirit ;--when the hum 
Of nature’s “ Good Night voices” meets th2 ear 
With an entrancing sweetness: let me feel, 
In all these scenes of beauty or repose, 
A nearness to my God ! 

Thus let me be 
A studious scholar in thy blessed school, 
O wondrous Teacher! till at last I rise 
To closer fellowship with Nature’s God. 


May Sth, 18 2. EMILLia. 





OUR BLUE BIRD’S SECOND WIFE. 


I po not think our little neighbor was so 
much to blame as some might think he was, 
even if he did take another mate so soon 
after his first love had been cruelly cut off. 
It could not be for waut of attachment to 
her, or want of respect to her memory, that 


within six weeks, he brought back from his 
long journey another but not lovelier or 
sweeter comparion ; for the Robin family, 
who had lodgings in the fir tree near by, say 
he was ever the most tender and indulgent 
of wedded lords, to the first Mrs. Blue bird, 
and the Orioles, who occasionally honored 
the lilac tree with their presence, and who 
are rather inclined to be shy of other bird 
people, assert that he mourned her lossina 
becoming manner, and for a suitable and 


fashionable period. 
The cause of this second marriage was 


enough to startle the mostyalm and quiet of 
the bird kingdom, no republic, from their 
gravity. Our Blue bird was young, when 
he courted and wed his first love. She too 
had been indulged by tender parents, and 
knew very little about how a home should 
be managed, on small means; but the young 
pair knew a home must be provided, one of 
their own too; they had no idea of boarding 
out a year or two, sharing other people’s 
homes, Soa site was selected for the bird 
hime. It was rather unromantic, being in 





the top of our old gate post, and liable . 
constant shocks when the wind bloy fr ’ 
the river, but they were not nervous, did i 
eare for trifles. The home was s00n ‘ om 
plete, in and out; ’twas indeed “9 |,),,.; 
love,’ and Mrs. Blue bird, forgetti, vy ‘ . 
ous habits, forgot to sing, and work: ‘a Ai 
mittingly in all weather. Then, wi, 
last straw was nearly placed, the y, - 
couple moved in. Their furniture y a ’ 


but it answered all needful purposes, The 
had no luxuries, save plenty of sweety) 
and blessed sun-light. It must be conf sal 
too, they had to work for a living, insiex) : 
having a portion from Mr. and Mrs, p) 
bird, senior, but they had the fields and ¢,. 
ests to furnish them food, and the dey 
the leaves, or the bright sparkling wae. 
slaked their thirst and saved bills for cots. 
tea and champagne. 

May passed with its budding, sprinzing 
beauty, and the little family in the gate pox 
were still happy. June came with need 
and all its wealth of fruit and flowers, by: 
in ap evil hour, came disaster and distress— 
Our cat had noeye for beauty, no ear fr 
melody, he had no fondness for birds, an 
often set looking with envious, wicked evs 
at the gate family. One day, when « 
faithful Blue bird had left his home for foul 
to nourish his other dearer half, this sleek- 
coated, soft-stepping velvet-footed enemy, 
caught poor dear Mrs. Blue bird, and before 
aid could be afforded, the breath of life had 
gone, the little warm heart wasstilled. 

Oh how. sadly looked her loving mate, 
when he saw the desolate home! yet what 
could he do but mourn? his enemy was 
powerful, he was weak. We tried the 
wretch for premeditated murder, malice pre- 
pense, talked of confinement in solitude, 
there we must feed him, perhapsa long lit 
time. 

“Then capital punishment was servis 
him right,” said nearly all, when with sud 
a look as only cats can bestow, she drew ow 
attention or thoughts to the lordly creature 
man, who goes with powder and shot, aud 
kills atone charge more than he had 104 


bat 
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sol 





Ee, 
mooth, We had no excuse to offer, the cul- 
jooth. 


prit Was dismissed, 
Two or three weeks wore away, the 


mourning occupant was absent; had he died 
of grief, or fallen a vietim to cats, or powder 
ud shot? Another three weeks rolled by. 
One summer afternoon, in the lilac sat our 
Blue bird, and sball I say it? A new com- 
yquion! Like many another hasty choice, 
it sewed rather unfortunate ; the new Mrs, 
Blue bird had a will and way of her own.— 
How be coaxed, in his wheedling bird- 
tongue, the new mate to occupy the old 
home, “he liked it, would she not live there 
with him?” “No! she looked at it in cold 
disdain, “her home must be higher, better, 
she would not enter it”? The grieved and 
vexed Blue bird could only submit, for the 
Robins and Orioles were looking on, and 
what was the use of a strife so svon ? So 
the father lilae was chosen for the new 
howe. I verily believe that meddling old 
Mra Robin made the last match.— Zhe Opal. 





THE BISON. 


There are few animals that present a more 
terrific appearance than the North American 
vison. In size itexceeds every other speeies 
of ox, sometimes weighing twenty-four 
huodred pounds. There is great dispropar- 
tion between its fore and hind quarters, oc- 
asioned partly by the great hump on its 
suoulders. This humpis oblong, diminish- 
ing in height as it extends backward, and 
gving a considerable slope to the outline of 
the back. 

The hair over the head, neck and fore part 
of the body, is long and shaggy, forming a 
beard beneath the lower jaw, and descend- 
ing below the knee in a tuft. The hair on 
the summit of the head rises in a dense mass 
neatly to the tip of the horns, and directly 
m the front is curled and strongly matted. 
ke ponderous head, rendered terrific by its 

ick shaggy hair and streaming beard is 

pported upon a massive neck and should- 

s the apparent strength of which is more 
imposing from the increase produced by the 


hump, and the long fall of hair by which the 
anterior parts of the body are covered. This 
woolly hair is remarkable not less for its 
fineness than its length. 


The difference between the winter and the 





| Summer coat of the bison, cousists rather in 
the length than in the other qualities of the 
hair. In summer, from the shoulders back- 
ward, the surface is covered with very short, 
fine hair, smooth and soft as velvet. Ex- 
cept the long hair on the fore parts, which 
is to a certain extent of a rust colur, or yel- 
Jowish tinge, the color is a unifurm dun. 
Varieties of color are 89 rare among the spe- 
cies, that the hunters and Indians always re- 
gard any apparent difference with great sur- 
prise. 

The fleece or hair of a full grown bison, 
is found to weigh abouteight pounds. The 
horus are shorter than in any other species, 
nearly straight, sharp-pointed, exceedingly 





strong, and planted widely asunder at the 
base, as in the common bull. The tail is al- 
most a fuot long, and terminates in a tuft, 
which is black in the males, and red in 
in the females. The eyes are large and 
fierce, and the limbs of great strength ; and 
the appearanee of the animal is altogether 
grim, savage, and formidable. The female 
is much smaller than the male ; she has not 
so much of the long hair in front, and her 
horns are not so large or so much covered 
by the hair. The calves seldom leave the 
mother until they are a year old, and some- 
times the females are seen followed by the 
young of three seasons. 

The bisons generally seck their food in 
the morning and evening, and retire during 
the day to marshy places, They rarely re- 
sort to the woods, preferring the open prai- 
ries, where the herbage is long and thick. 
They also associate in vast troops, led by 
the fiercest and most powerful of the bulls. 
These herds are frequently of astonishing 
density and extent. Mr. James says that, in 
one place at least, ten thousand of these 
fine animals burst upon the sight in an in- 
stant. He adds:—‘“In the morning we 





again sought the living picture, but upow 
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all the plain, which last evening was teem. 
ing with noble animals, not one remain- 
ed.”? 

Notwithstanding their terrible aspect, the 
bison is not an encmy to man, and will ne- 
ver attack him, uuless when wounded or at 
bay. While feeding, they are often scatter- 
el over a vast sucface ; but when they move 
forward in mass, they form a dense, impen- 
etrable columa, which once in motion is 
s:arcely to be turned. They swim large ri- 
vers nearly in the same order in which 
they traverse the plans; and when flying 
from pursuit, it is vain for those in front to 
make a sudden halt, as the rearward throng 
dash madly forward, and force their leaders 
on. The Indians sometimes profit by this 
habit. They lure a herd to the vicinity of 
a precipice, and setting the whole in rapid 
motion, they terrify them by shouts and 
other artifices, torush on to their inevita- 
ble destruction. 

The chase of the bisons, indeed, consti- 
tutes a favorite diversion of the In- 
dians numeious tribes of whom may be 
said to be almost entirely depen- 
dent on these animals for allthe necessaries 
oflife. They are killed either by shooting 
them, or by gradually driving them into a 
small space by setting fire to the grass 
around the place where the herd is feeding. 
They are much terrified by fire, and crowd 
together to avoid it ; and they are then kill- 
ed by bands of Indians without any person- 
al hazard. It is saidthat, on such occa- 
sions, fifteew hundred, or two thousand, 
have been killed at a time. 


The flesh of the bison is coarser grained 
than that of the domestic ox, butt is consid- 
ered by hunters and travelers as superior in 
tenderness and flavor. That of the males is 
poor and the flesh disagreeable in the 
months of August and September. They 
are much more easily approached and killed 
than the females, not being so vigilant ; but 
the females are preferred on account of the 
greater fineness of their skins and more ten- 


der flesh. 
The hump of tLe bison is highly celebra- 





ted for its richuess ant delicacy errs par 
when properly cooked, to resemble may ow, 

The Indian method of preparing this (jel. 
icacy ix a8 follows :—The hump is ex: yg 
the shoulders, and a piece of skin is « wed 
over the severed part. The hair is they <jy.. 
ed off, and the whole is ready for the ey 
This is a hole in the earth, in ay) ‘ea 
which a fire has burned ; and into this ) We 
ed receptacle the hump is conveyed, ay; 
covered, about a foot deep, with eart and 
ashes. A strong fire is agiin laid oye; the 
spot, and supposing these preparations t 
have been beguu on the evening of one diy 
the hump will he ready for eating hy the 
next day at noon. The tonzuean/ marrow 
bones are regarded by the counvisse irs jy 
bisons’ flesh to be the parts next in exeo!). 
ence to the hump. 

The numbers of this species stil] existing 
are surprisingly great, when we eoisider 
the immense destruction of them, since [). 
ropean weapons have been employed agains 
them They were once extensively dis. 
ed over what is now the territory of ti 
United States, except that part lying east of 
the Hudson river and Lake Champlain, ay 
narrow strips of coasion the Atlantic and 
Pacific. At the present time their ranye is 
very different ; they are no longer fyundex- 
cept in the remote unsettled regions of the 
north and west, being rarely seen east of the 
Mississippi or south of the St Lawrence, 
West of Lake Winnipeg, they are found a 
far north as 62° ; west of the Rocky Mouv- 
tains, it is probable they du not extend nod 
of the Columbia river. 

Vast multitudes of bisons are slaughter. 
ed every year ;and it is deeply regveited 
that the white hunters and traders ave in the 
hubit of destroying these valuable beasts in 
the most wanton and unnecessary manner. 
It iscommon for such persons to shoot bi- 
sons, even when they have abundance of 
food, for the suke of the tongue or hump 
alone, oreven for no other reason than be 
cause they come near enough to present 4 
fair aim. It is, therefore, not surprising, 
that from all these causes of diminution, the 
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and remove farther and farther from the 
haunts of men. 
The wool of the bison has been manufac- 
tured into hats, and has also been employed 
in making coarse cloth of a strong and du- 
rable texture. 

The skins of the bisons are of a loose and 
spongy texture ; but when dressed in the 
Indian manuer, with the hair on, they 
make admirable defences against the cold, 
and may be used as blankets. They are 
called buffilo-robes ; the term buffalo be- 
ing generally, but inaccurately applied to 


the bison. 





THE HUSBAND’S PRESENT. 





BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 





Ir was a bitter cold night on the 24th of 
December. The snow day deep upon the 
fromen earth, and the bright moon, riding 
half way up the heavens, lent a crystalline 
luster to the scene. In the high road, a 
short distance from a quiet reposing village, 
stood the furm of a haman being. His gar- 
ments were scant and tattered—by far insuf- 
ficient to keep out the biting frost; his frame 
shook and trembled like the ice-bound 
boughs of the weeping willow that grew 
near him, and his face, as the moonbeams 
now danced upon it, exhibited all the fear- 
ful fyotprints of the demon—Intemperance. 
Poor, wretched and debased, he looked—and 
such, in truth, he was. 

Before him, at the end of a newly fenced 
aid trellised inclosure, stood a small cot- 
tage. It was elegant in its simple neatness, 
aad just such an one as the humble lover of 
trath,comfort and joy would seek for a home. 
The tears rolled down the bloated cheeks of 
the poor inebriate as he gazed upon the cot- 
tage, and at length, as he clasped his hands 
luagony, he murmured : 

“0, thou fond home of my happier days. 
thon lookest like a heaven of the past. Be- 
neath thy roof I was married to the idol o! 
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less uuraerous every year’ {gave me two blessed children. There poree 


and plenty were mine, and love and jor were 
mine. My wife—God bless ber gcntle soul 
—was happy then, and my children—may 
heaven protect them—laughed and played 
in gleesome pleasure. Gladness played up- 
on us then, and every hour was a season of 
bliss. But I lost them asa_ fool loseth his 
own salvation! Six years have passed since 
the demon that I took to my heart drove us 
from your sbeltering roof. And those six 
years! Oh, what misery, what anguish, 
what sorrows, and what degradation have 
they not brought to me and my poor fami- 
ly! Home, health, wealth, peace joy and 
triends, are gonue—all, all gone! Oh, thou 
fatal cup—no, I will not blame thee. It was 
I—I who did it! Year after year I tam- 
pered with thy deadly sting, when I knew 
that destruction lurked in thy smile. But 
but,” and the poor man raised his eyes to 
heaven as he spoke, “ there is room on the 
earth for another man—aud I will be that 
man |’? 

Within the only apartment of a miserable 
and almost broken down hovel, sat a woman 
and two children—a boy and a girl. The 
cold wind found its entrance through a 
hundred crevices, and as its biting gusts 
swept through the room, the mother and 
children crouched nearer to the few embers 
that still srnouldered upon the hearth. The 
only furniture was four poor stools, a ricke- 
ty table, and a scantily covered bed: while 
in one corner, nearest to the fire place, was a 
heap of straw and tattered blankets, which 
served as a resting place for the brother and 
sister. Part of a tallow candle was burning 
upon the table, and by its dim light one 
might have seen that wre‘ched mother’s 
countenance. It was pale and wan, and 
wet with tears, The feces of her children 
were both buried in her lap, and they seem- 
ed to sleep peacefully under her prayerful 
guardianship. 

At length the sound of footsteps upon the 
snow crust struck upon the mother’s ears, 
and, hastily arousing her children, she hur- 
ried them to their lowly bed, and hardly had 





ty soul, and, within thy peaceful walls,God 
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they crouched away beneath the thin blau- 
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kets, when the door was 0} pened, and the rman | 


whom we have already seen before the pret- | | resting place, 
With a trem- heard from without,acecompanied b 


ty cot xd the 
bling, fearful look, the wife 
her face, and see iid ready to 


erouch back from his approach, when the | 


tage enter > place e, 


razed up into 


* 19 
husband 3 


mark ofa tear-drop upon his cheek caught | ble a heav y wheaten loaf, a small pail, ; 
t | paper bundle, then from his pocket he », 


Could it be, thought she, that the 
pearly drop was in truth a tear! No—per- 
haps a snow flake had fallen there and) 


her eye. 


melted. 

Once or twice, Thomas Wilkins seemed | 
upon the point of speaking some word to 
his wife, but at length he turned slowly | 
] | 
I | 


| 


away aud silently undressed himself, anc 


very soon after his weary limbs had touchec 
the bed he was asleep. 

Long and earnestly did Mrs, Wilkins | 
gaze upon the features of her husband after 
ep. There was something 


manner—something unac- 


he had fallen asle 
strange in his 
countuble— surely he had not been drinking; 
for his countenance had none of that vacant, | 
wild, demoniac look that usually rested there. | 
His features were rather sad and thought- 
ful, than and—O, heavens is it 
possible !—a smile played about hls mouth, 
and a sound, as if of prayer, issued from his 


otherwise; 


lips while yet he slept! 

A faint hope, like the misty vapor of ap- | 
proaching morn, flitted before the heart- 
ife. But she could not grasp it, 
she had no foundation for it; and with a 
deep groan she let the phantom pass. She 
weut to her children, and drew the clothes 
more closely about them; she then knelt by 
their side, and after impressing upon their 
cheeks a mother’s kiss, and uttering a fer- 
vent prayer in their behalf, she sought the 
repose of her pillow. 

Long ere the morning dawned, Thomas 
Wilkins arose from his bed, dressed himself 
and left the house. His poor wife awoke 
just ashe was going out, and she would 
have called to him, but she dared not. She 
would have told him that she had no fuel, 
no bread—not anything with which to warm 
and feed the children; but he was gone, and 
she sank back upon her pillow and wept. 

The light of morning came at length, but 


broken wi 








| through the snow. 
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| Mire. Wilki ins had ‘not 
A sound 


fr 
foot-s{ ’ 


risen 


of 


my om 


lasthongh a light sled were hei i ae 
The door opene|!. and 
He laid unon the s. 


' 


her husband entered. 


| another paper parcel, and again he; 


When nex: 
he bore in his armsa load of wo 


toward the door. he e 
three times did he go ont and retuyy y 
load of the same description. They be, 
over the fire place, and soon a blazing; 
snapped and sparkled on the hy 

svon as this was accomplished, 
Wilkins bent over his children and jg. 


them; then he went to the be 


wife, and while some powerful e 


red up his soul and made his ch 
he murmured : 

“ Kiss me, Lizzie.’’ 

Tightly that wife wound her arm 
the neck of her husband, and, as thovg 
Jove of years was centered in that o 
she pressed it upon his lips. 

“ There—no more,” he uttered as h 


1 


1y laid the arm of his wife from | 


these things I have brought are for yo 
our children;”? and as he spoke he lef 
house. 

Mrs. Wilkins arose from her bed 
tremblingly she examined the articl 
the table. She found the loaf 
pail she found milk; one of the pap 
> ol tea 


af, and) 
tained two smaller bundles—o1 
one of sugar, while in the remaining pa 
she found a nice lump of butter. 

« O,’? murmured the poor wife and n 
er, as she gazed upon the food thus spr 
out before her, “whence come these? a 
it be that Thomas has stolen them ’ 
never did that! And then that look- 
kiss—those kind, sweet, sweet words ! 
my poor, poor heart, raise not a hope ts 
may only fall and crush thee!” 

“ Mother,” at this moment spoke her»! 
who had raised himself upon his elbow, *# 
our father gone ?”’ 

“ Yes, Charles,” 


> an 


his ¢ 
ar 
Wall 
“2 
man, 


we 


i 
Vv 


tome 
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“0, tell me, mother, did he nat . come endl os Is it en; vave ‘py 


kiss me and little Abby, this morning %’ “No,” returned the captain, regarding his 
“Yes, yes—he did!” cried the mother, as | visitor with uncem:mnon interest 5 “but why 

she flew to the side of her boy and wound | do you ask?” 

berarms about him, “Captain Walker,” said Wilkins, ina firm 





“And, mother,’’ said the ehild, in low, i and manly tone, evea theo igh his eyes plus 
rewbling acceuts, while he turned a tearful ; tened and his lips quivercd, “I have bevu 
look to his parent’s face, “ will not father | poor and desraded, devply steeped in the 
be goud to us once more 2” | dregs of poverty and disgrace. Everything 

7 7 . « » life valuable dine, alte 

That mother could not speak, she could | that has made life valuat le, T have alimomg 

, Wile i 5 ( st ave s : 
only press her children more fondly to her lost. My wife and children have suffered— 
bosom aud weep a mother’s tears upon | j and God only knows how keenly! T have 
SO 


ties | long wandered in the path of sin. One af- 


Was Lizzie Wilkins happy, as she sat her | teranother, the tender cords of friendship 
children down to that morning’s meal? At that used to bind me to the worl! have 
ast, aray of sunshine was struggling to | ueEpee asunder; my name has become a 
al sient nn Dies Senston: | by-word, and upon the earth I have been 
" but a foul rege But, sir, from henceforth, 
Lamaman! Up from the depth of its long 

grave I have dragged forth my heart, and 


Toward the middle of the afternoon, Mr. 
\hel Walker, a retired sea-captain, of sian | 
wealth, sat in his comfortable parlor, en- 


; : . bint still has its home therein. I have sworn 
mged in reading, when one of his servants 


, to touch the fatal cup no more! and in m 
informed him that some one at the door : y 


ai , heart there is no lie. My wife and my chil- 
wished to see him. oa 
“Tell him to come in,’ returned Walker. dren shall suffer no more for the eins they 
“But it’s that miserable Wilkins. sir.” never committed, I have seen my old em- 
- 7. o =) ad . . 

ad ind? said tl a ployer, at the machine shop, and he has giy- 
“ Never mi sai > ain, ¢ é ; : : . 

Never mind,” said the captain, after @/ oy mea situation, and is even avxious that 


moment’s hestation, “show him in, Poor} 7 ghould come back ; and, siz, he has even 


fellow,” he continued, after the servant had 
gone, “IT wonder what he wants. In truth 
[pity him,’? 

With a trembling step and downcast kara 
Thowas Wilkins entered Captain Walke:’ 
parlor. 

“Ah, Wilkins, said the old captain, “what 
has brought you here?” 


been kind enough to give me av order in ad- 
vance for necessary articles of clothing, food, 
and furniture, To-morrow morning I com- 
mence work,’? 

“And you come to see if you cou obtain 
your cottage back again to live in,” said 
Captain Walker, as Wilkins hesitated. 

“Yes, sir; to see if I could hireit of 


The poor man twice attempted to speak, you,” retarned the poor maa. 


vat his heart failed him, 
“Do you come for charity. 
“No, sir,” quickly returned Wilkins, while pr ae oe : e rs ne 
is eyes gleamed with a proud light. See kee ee ee en 


“Wilkins, how much can you make a 


“Then sit down, and out with it,’ said| “My employer is going to put me on jab 
Walker, in a blunt, but kind tone. work, sir ; and, as soon as [ get my ham in, 
“Captain Walker,” commenced the poor I can easily make from twelve to fourteen 
man, ashe took the proffered seat, “I have | dollars a week.” 
come to ask if you still own that little cot-| “And how much will it take to suppert 


tage beyond the bill.”” your family?” 
“1 do.” “As soon as I can get cleared up, I can 
“And is it occupied?” easily get along with five or six dollars 





“No” week.’ 
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“Then you might be able to save about} “Stick to your pledge, Wilkins, an | 
four hundred dollars a year.’ take care of the rest,’’ said the old es 

“IT mean to do that, sir.’’ as his friend took the basket. “If yr 

A few moments Captain Walker gazed in- | time to-morrow, call on me and | wil) 4). 
to the face of his visitor, and then he ask- oe = aoe Wilk; 
~ Pee 10mMas Ins once more entoere3 
q Have you pledged yourself, yet?” the streets, his tread was light and easy, 4 

“ Before God, and in my heart, I have;— bright light of joyousness shone i: ) 
but one of my errands here was to get you feature, and ame he wended his way hom 
to write me a pledge, and have it made to pene felt, in every “or of his 
ahr wits end childeen.”* nat he was once more a max ! 
~ Captain Walker sat down to his table and —_ gloomy —_— Seeahered in the 
wrote out the required pledge, and then, in night of the thirty-first of December, hai 
a trembling, but bold band, Thomas Wilkins | #!en snag 50 sree eee 
signed it miserable dwelling of Mrs. Wilkins, do. 

“ Wilkins,” said the old man, as he took| 7" "Ore o ay “vg eee vie 
his visitor by the hand, “I have watched a 7 a a“ = _ 
well your countenance, and weighed your been added 4 the furniture of the place 
words, I KNow you speak the truth. When For the last six days, her husband had 
I bought that cottage from your creditors, home. every evening, and gone away be! 
six years ago, I paid them one thousand dol- | daylight every morning, and, during 1g 
lars for it. It has not been harmed, and is time, she knew that he had drunk » 
as good as it was then. Most of the time toxicating beverage, for already had ats 
I have received good rent for it. Now, sir, begun.to assume the stamp of it iy 
you shall have it for just what I paid for it, manhood,and every word that he had 
and each month you shall pay me such a| ad been kind and affectionate. 1 
sum as you can comfortably spare, till it is children aie had — pa non ' 
all paid. I will ask you for no rent, nor for | W@7™Mer Ctolaing, ane to herseil he sad w= 
a Pee of interest. You shall have a deed of | &2 Such things as she stood in immediate: 
the estate, and in return I will take but aj but yet, with all this, he had 7 ages 
single note or mortgage,upon which you can verter ee raed Coa n ne oa 
have your own time.” . 4 ops tapmmadiiaies 

Thomas Wilkins tried to thank the old ™ pear necessary. The poor, devors 2 é 
man for his kindness, but he only sank back mg won Seg — ae ead pa 
into his chair and wept like a child ; and che “ind ia te ogee a py 
while he sat with his face buried in his se set cateract§ “an > eg : of 
hands, the old man slipped from the room. herself waiting for him with all the anviety 
And when at length he returned, he bore in ef Gorter veere, heel all this be brob 
his hand a neatly covered basket. should this new charm be swept away’ 

“Come, come,” (he captain exclaimed,—| Eight o’clock came, and so did ive, ad 
“cheer up, my friend. Here are some tit- ten, and yet her husband came not ! 
bits for your wife and children—take them| « Mother,” said little Charles, just as 
home ; and, believe me, Wilkins, if you feel | clock struck ten, seeming to have awsh«« 
half as happy in receiving the favor as I do | from a dreary slumber, “Is n’t this the“ 
in bestowing it, you are happy indeed.” night of the old year?” 

“O, God! God will bless you for this sir!” | “Yes, my son.” 
exclaimed the kindness-stricken man ; “and| “And do you know what I have be 
if I betray your cunfidence, may I die on| dreaming, dear mother? I dreamed ts! 
the instant!” father had brought us new-year's pres 
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‘ost the same as he used to. But he won't, 
“Till he? He's too poor, now!” 

“No, my dear boy, we shall have no oth- 
er present than food ; and even for that we 
must thank dear father. There, lay your 
head in my lap again.” 

The boy laid his curly head once more in 
his mother’s lap, and with tearful eyes she 
gaured upon his innocent form. 

The clock struck eleven! The poor wife 
was yet on her tireless, sleepless watch !— 
But hardly had the sound of the last stroke 
died away} ere the snow-crust gave back 





che sound of a foot-fall, and ina moment 
wore ber husband entered. With a trembling | 
fear she raised her eyes to his face, and a 
wild thrill of joy went to her heart, as she 
saw that all there was open and bold—ouly | 
those manly features looked more joyous, 
more proud than ever. a 

« Lizzie,’ said he in mild, kind accents 
“Tam late to-night, but business has de- | 
anny me; and now I have a favor to ask | 


} 


of you,’ 
“Name it, dear Thomas, and you ehall | 


not ask a second time,’’ cried the wife, as | 
she layed her hand confidently upon her | 
busband’s arm. 

“And will you ask me no questions?”’— | 
continued Wilkins, 

“No, I will not.” 

“Then,” continued the husband, as he 
peut over and imprinted a kiss upon his | | 
vife’s brow, “1 want you to dress our chil- 
tren fora walk,and you shall accompany 
4. The nightis calm and tranquil, and the | 
suow is well-trodden—— 

“Ah, no questions, Remember your pro- 
mise,” 

Lizzie Wilkins knew not what all this | 
meant, nor did she think to care; for ary- 
thing that could please her husband she 
vould have done with pleasure, even though 
ithad wrenched her very heart-strings. In 
ashort time the two children were read iw; 
then Mrs. Wilkins put on such articles of 
dress as she could command, and soon they 
were in the road. The moon shone brightly, 
the stars peeped down upon the eurth, and 





| jouked neat and comfortable. 


they seemed to smile upon the travelers 
from out their twinkling eyes of light. Si- 
iently Wilkins led the way, and sileuily his 
wife and children followed. Several times 
the wife gazed up in her husband's counte- 
nance; but, from the strange expression that 
rested there, she could make out nothing 
that tended to satisfy her. 

At length, a slight turn in the road bro’t 
them suddenly upon the preity white cot- 
tage where, years before, they had been so 
happy. They approached the spot. ‘he 
snow in the front yard bad been shoveled 
away ,anda path led up to the piazza. Wil- 
kins opened the gate—his wile, trembling, 
followed, but wherefore, she kuew not. Then 
her husband opened the door, aud in the en- 
try they were met by the smiling counte- 
nance of old Captain Walker, who ushered 
them into the parlor, where a warm fire 
glowed in the grate, aud where everything 
Mrs. W ulkins 
turned her gaze upon the vld man, aud then 
j upon her husband. Surely, iu that greeting 
between the poor man and the rich, there 
was none of that coustraint which would 
have been expected. They met rather as 
friends and neighbors, W bat could it mean? 

Hark, the clock strikes twelve. The old 
year is gone—a new, a bright-winged cycle 
is about to commence its flightover the earth. 

Thomas Wilkins took the hand of his wife 
within his own, and then drawing from his 
| bosom a paper, he placed it in Pha hand, re- 
asec as he did so: 

“ Lizzie, this is your husband's present fer 
the new year.” 

The wife took the paper and she opened 


lit. She realized its contents at a glance, but 


she could not read it word for word, for the 
streaming tears of a wild, frantic joy would 
uot let her. With a quick, nervous move- 
ment she placed the priceless pledge next 
her bosom, and then, with alow murmur, 
like the gentle whispering of some heaven- 
bound angel, she fell, half fainting, into her 
husband’s arms. 

“Look up, look up, my own dear wife,’ 
uttered the redeemed man, “look up and 
stile upon your husband, and you, too, my 
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children, gather about your father—for a] “ W ecks passed on, and nothing iii ‘ 
husband and a father henceforth will I ever} said on the subject. My father iyed ay 
be. Lovk up, my wife. There—now Liz- | log-house which contained one room }, 
nic, feel proud with me, for we stand within | and one above. Ove night a treme 
our own house. Yes, this cottage is once | wind arose, and at midnight blew off ye... 
more my own; and nothing but the hand of} tire roof of the house. My mother alany. 
death shall again take us hence. Our good, } ed at the crash, ran up the ladder, ay q 
kind friend here will explain it all; O, Liz-| ting rher head into the roofless char}, 
zie, if there is bappivess on earth, it shall | cried— 
hencefinth be ours. Let the past be forgot-| ~ Children, are you all there?” 
ten, and with this, the dawning of a new “ Yes, mother !? piped a small and | 
year, Jet us commence to live in the future.” 

Gently the husband and wife sank upon | 
their knecs, clasped in each other’s arms, 
aud, clinging joyfully to them, knelt their 
conscious, happy children. A prayer from 
the husband’s lips wended its way to the 
Throne of Grace, and, with the warm tears | thesterm. 
trickling down his aged face, old Captain 
Walker responded a heartfelt “Amen.” WHAT THE SUNBEA 

* * * * * 

Five years have passed away since that Heart, or the caloric portion of t! 
happy moment. ‘Thomas Wilkins has clear- | beam, is the great cause of Life and | 
ed his pretty cottage from all incumbrance, | in this our world. As it were with a) 
anda happier or more respected family does | al energy, it causes the winds to blow ad 
not exist. And Lizzie, that gentle, confid-| the waters to flew, vivifies and anin 
ing wife, as she takes that simple paper from | nature, and then bathes it in refreshing 
the drawer, and gazes again and again upon | The intensity of the heat which we recy 
the niagic pledge it bears, weeps tears of joy | depends on the distance of the earth 
anew. Were all the wealth of the Indies! the sun, its great source, and stil] ny 
poured out in one glittering, blinding pile| the relative position of the two orbs: si 
at her feet, and all the honors of the world | in winter we are nearer the sun than 1 
added thereto, she would not, for the whole | in summer, yet, iv consequence of the posi- 
countless sum, give in exchange one single | tion of the earth at that season, the sun's 
word from that pledge which coustituted her} rays fall obliquely on its northern heni- 
busband’s preseit.— Temperance Chart. sphere, rendering it far colder than at avy 
other period of the year. 

A great portion of the heat-rays whic! 








fied voiee; “yes, we are all here: ; 
the day of judgement has eome, it was . 
that told the lie!” 

To how many “children of larger erpy:), 
does a similar repentance come, and | 


similar causes ; the “still small voice” gyi) 





THE CHILD OF JUDGEMENT. 


! 


emitted by the sun are absorbed iv their pax 
I nearp a story the other day, (writes a] sage through the atmosphere whic 
friend and correspondent of the Knicker- | rounds our globe. Itis caleulated that a! 
backer.) which amused me. An old lady | one-third of the heat-rays which fa! ons 
says :— never reach the earth, which adds ano'Ler 
“When my father moved to the new coun- | to the many beneficent purposes fullil) 
try, one of us children once told a lie. My | our gaseous envelope, screening us fui ts 
mother could not ascertuin the culprit, but a} otherwise scorching heat. It is curv 
lie lay between us.” trace the varied fates of the calovitic rays 
“Well,” said she, “you may escape now;| which strike on the surface of the cath 
bat you may be sure that 1 will know at} Some at ounce on falling are reflecte, 
some day which of you has told a lie.” passing back through the aimospheie, #¢ 
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comes much h eated., It isthe property of 





Se a 


} 
lost amid the immensity of space; others 


are abso bed or imbibed by diferent bodies, | air to expand wheu heated, an’, when ex- 





panes, it is necessarily lighter then the 


and, after a time are radiated from them; but | 
the geester part of the beams which reich ihe | cool ler air around it. Consequently it risee 
arta during the summer are absorbed by it,| As it rises, the cooler air at once takes its 
and conveyed downwai 1 to a considerable | see Rushing from the temperate and po- 
distance, by con luction from particle to par- | Jar regions to supply the want, the warm air 
ticle, Heatalso spreads laterally from the re- r which has risen flows toward the poles, and 
| 
| 


sions of the equator to the poles, thereby 


iting the intense cold of the aretie and 


descends there, loses its heat, and again trav- 


moder: els to the tropics. Thusa grand circulation 


: ; 1 j j P he . Pe i; ‘ . $e) ; ‘ 
antaretic circles, and In winter When the for- | js continually maintained in the ati sphere 


» © | . 
wi > y heir tt fon ° . » 
est-trees are covered Ww ith snow, their de p> i I hese rial currents, being aliects | by the 
jy-peactrati ig roots are warmed by tue heat, revolution of the earth, do not move due 
' | 


which, as ina vast sture-house, has been laid | north and south, as they otherwise would.— 
up in the earth, to preserve life during the 


dreary winter. The rays which fall on the 


Hence while they equalize the temperature of 
y eq ] 


the atmosphere, they also preserve its puri- 


—- 


tropical seis descend to the depth of about 


y; for the pure oxygen evolved by the lux- 
three hun Ired feet. The sun’s attraction for! uriant vegetation of the e juatorial regions is 


the earth being also stronger at that quarter | wafted by the winds to support life in the 


of the world, the heated waters are drawn | teeming population of the temperate zones, 


upward, the colder waters from the poles rush | while tlie air from the poles bears earbonie 


in, and thus a great heated current is pro-/ acid gas on its wings to farnish food for the 
dased, owing from the equator northward | rich and gorgeous plants of the tropies.— 


and southward, which tends to equalize the | Thus the splendid water-lily of the Amazons 


temperature of the earth. The sailor also | the stately palm-tree of Africa, and the great 


knows how to avail himself of this phenom- | banyan of Tudia, depend for nourishment on 


enon. When out at sea, despite bis most; the breath of men and animals in lands 
skillful steering, he is in constant danger of thousands of miles distant from them, and . 
siipwreck, if he fails to estimate truly the in return, they supply their benefactors with 
pree and direction of these eurrents which | vivifying oxygen. 

re dragging him insensibly out of the true| _ Little less important, and st:ll more beau- 
course, His compass does not help him tifulis the phenomenon - dew, which is 
here, neither does any log yet known give a | | produced by the power of radiating heat, 
perfectly authentic result. But he knows | | possessed in different degrees by all bodies . 


_ oe f absorbing an ro = 
that this great gulf-stream has a stated path | | The powers both of absorbing and of radi 


and tima, and, by testing from hour to hour ating heat, in great measure, depend on the 


the temperature of the water through which | ler of bodies—the darker the color, the 


= . greate > power: so that eac ‘oly flowe 
be is procee ling, he knows at what point he t the power; so that each lovely flow 
: . , er bears within its petals a delicate ther:iome- 
8 meeting this current, and reckons aecerd- ; petals a delicate theriiom 


ingly. eter, which determines the amount of heat 


wa each shall receive, and which is alwavs the 
roo Ty. . Pa | : 

Ve have already sa ' r : 1e | ysis er ' : i 
ive already said that heat was tl amount essential te their well-being. The 


irodnee t} ; hice “@ ~scenti: aaa : ‘ 
of the winds, which are so essential queenly rose, the brilliant earnation, the fair 


tothe preservatior he i the ate} 1: 5 
preservation of the purity of the at ‘lily, and the many-colored anemone, all 


monica . 
mephere, In order to understand theirac- | jacking in the same Wight sunshine, enjo 
* « 4 b aihthi ' i eg, en 
tlon, we shall consider the stupendous phe- | 2: 7 7 
o Mupe ] different degrees of warmth, and when night 
nomenon of the trade-winds, which is sim- 


ilar to that of the enrrent we have described, 
The rays of the sun falling vertically on the | 


"egtous between the tropics, the air there be- | 


descends, and the heat absorbed by day is 


radiated back, and the bodies beeome cooler 


than the surrounding air, the vapor contained 


10 the atmosphere is deposited iv the form 


peewee t 


ee. 
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of dew. Those bodies which radiate most} cal with life and beauty 
quickly receive the most copious supply of | dreary and silent. — 
the refreshing fluid. This radiating power The third cvnstituent of the sup 
depends on the condition of the surface, as actinism—its property being t 
Well as upon color, so that we may often see chemical effects. So long ago 
the grass garden bathed in dew, while the | was noticed by those strang: 
guvel walks which run through it are per- | impossibilities, the alchemists, that |y 
fectly dry, and, again, the smooth, shining, | Ver, ex} osed to the sunbeam, was Wacko 
juicy leaves of the laurel are quitedry, while | by it, This phenomenon contained tl, 
the rese-tree beneath it is saturated with | of those most interesting discoveries 
moisture. have distinguished the present age ; 
The great effeet produced on the vegetable pat rapieg a8 ; ° Be 

stone and the elixir of life, thes 


kingdom by the heat-rays may be judged of \ re Bereta 
4 . % . , many an effect of their Jabors \ 


from the fact that almost all the plants whieh 
exhibit the remarkable phenomena of irrita- 
bility, almost approaching to animal life, ave 


have led them to important results. 
As yet, the effects of actinisin 
more studied in the inanima’ 


mntined to those regions whe 2 heat is . : ee 
¢onfined to those regions where the heat i ganic creation. Still, in the vecet 


eme. O anks of the Indian rivers ' - 
extreme n the banks of the Indian rivers dom, its power is known to be of | 


grows a plant in almost constant motion.— 


f importance. A secd exposed to t! 
In the hottest of the conservatories at Kew 


m sunbeam will not germinate ; b 
isa curious plant, whose leaflets rise by a 


. : : the earth at a depth sufficient to cx 
siceession of little starts. The same house 


light, yet enough to admit acti 


yntains Venus’ fly-trap. ight see . } 
contains Venus fly tr 'p Light seems tO | like heat, penetrates the earth to 
have no effect in quickening their move- tance, and soon a chemical chance x 
ments; but the efiect of increased heat is a 


place; the stareh contained in th 
converted into gum and wuter, form 


S = 


once scen, They exhibit their remarkable 

pewers most during the still hot nights of nutriment of the young plant; the 

an Indian summer. plunges downward, the slender siem rises 
Heat is of essential importance in the! the light, the first leaves, or cotyled 

production and ripening of fruit. Many unfold, and now fully exn nd to 

trees will not bear fruit in our cold climate, and a series of chemical changes of ; 

which are most productive in the sunny south, | different nature commence, whi: 

Animal as well as vegetable life is in great } before noticed, when speaking of 

measure dependent on heat. Look at the periments clearly prove that 

insect tribes. The greater number of them | to be attributed to actinis 

pass their winter in the pupa state. Hidden | Glass has been inte: posed of a 

in some sheltered nook, or buried in the! color, which is transparent 

earth, they sleep on, until the warmth of re- | though opaque to light and bi 

turning spring awakens them to life and| mination has been thereby quic’ 

happiness; and if; by artificial means the cold | denera have long known this fact } 

be prolonged, they still sleep on, whereas, if} and are accustomed to raise the 

they be exposed to artificial heat, their change | under blue shades. There is 

is hastened, and butterflies may be seen | actinism exercises a power!) ai 

sporting about the flowers of a hot-house, | influence on plants during their wl 

when their less favored relatives are still | ence, but science has yet to den 

wrapped in the deepest slumber. To judge] nature; and it is curious to ol» 

of the influence of heat on the animal and | actinic element is most abundentin *’ 

vegetable economy, we need but contrast! beam in the spring, when its ] 





summer and winter—the one radiant and vo-' most essential in promoting gein 
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 eamenet the luminous rays are in excess’ 
when they are most needed for the forma- 
yn of woody fibre—and in autumn the heat- 
rays prevail, and ripeo the golden grain and 
: ie delicious fruit ; in each day the propor- 


‘ons of the different rays vary—in the mor- 


- the actinic prireiple abounds most, at | 


noon the light, and at eventide the heat. 

The influence of actinism on the anima] 
world is not well known; but it is probable 
that many of the effects hitherto referred to 
are in reality due to actinism. It has 
strange power of darkening the human 


the 
Loe 


skin, causing the the deep color of those 


tribes who inhabit the sunniest regions of | 


the earth; and even in our own country, in 
that darkening of the skin called 


summery, 


burning. Doubtless, more care ful inves- | 


igation will discover this prineple to be 
ly important to the hfe and health of | 
ls as either of its closely allied powers 

‘light and heat. 

Our knowledge of the actinic influence on 


inanimate nature is not so seanty, for it is! 


now a well established fact, that the sun-| 


bean cannot fall on any body, whether sim- 
ple or compound, without producing on its 
surface a chemical and molecular change.— 
The immovable rocks which bound our 
shores, the mountain which rears its lofty 
head above the clouds, the magnificent ca- 
beautiful statue in bronze or marble, are all 
‘ed on destructively by the sunbeam, and 
would soon perish beneath its irresistible en- 
egy, but for the beautiful provision made 
‘heir restoration during the darkness of 
cht—the repose of darkness being no less 
esential to inorganic, than it is to animated 
nature, During its silent hours, the chemic- 
al and moleeular changes are all undone, and 
the destruction of the day repaired, we 
know not how. 
The art of painting by the sunbeam has 
i. rather unfortunately called photography, 
hich means light-painting, for the process 
is not due to light but is rather interfered 
with by it; and, contrary to all preconceived 
: leas, the pictures taken in our comparative- 
Y Sombre country, are more easily and bril 


thedral, the very triumph of art, and the! 


liantly produ ced than in brig hter aud more 


sunny ver —so much so, that a gentleman 


who took the r quisite materials to M« xico, 
in order to ta i views of its principal build- 


Files met with failure after failure, and it 


} Was not until the darker davs of the rainy 
| } ee | 5 ” 
season; that he met with anv measure of 
success. 


THE PURPOSE OF OUR BEING. 

See that beautiful church organ, with its 
| rows of gilt pipes, its case of carved oak, its 
| black and white ivory keys, its pedals, and 
its stops. Now suppose that a person should 
| go up to it, and without any skill or aiten- 
{ tion, strike about on the keys, wherever his 
|hands might happen to fall. Instead of mu- 
| sic, he would make most terrible discord: 
yet it should not be fair to say that the 
pare was built to make discord, 
Surely not. It was built to make musie, 
| because, when it is played properly, it does 
'make music. It is aun instrument of masic, 
and not an instrument of discord, even tho’ 
it may be easier to make discord on it than 
to make music. Music is pleasant, discord 
is not pleasant, but painful. We must be- 
lieve that all the time and skill, and experi- 
ence which were devoted to the b ilding of 


the organ, were devoted to bring forth what 





should be pleasant, and not what should le 
painful. The organ will produce diseord if 
its keys are struck ignorantly aod imprope:- 
ly; but not if they are touched with know- 
ledge and care. Now we were made for 
goodness, virtue, holiness, which may be 
called spiritual music, or music of the soul, 
Love, hope, fear, joy, 
notes within you. If your will is suffered 


rrief, are the musical 


to strike these notes ina violent, careless or 
uninstructed manner, discord and sin will be 
the consequence. Butif the Spirit of God 
enters your mind and touches those keys, 


holiness will be given forth, and this melo- 
dy will be very sweet to the ears of your 
friends, and of listening ar gels, and of God 





himself, who made you to be good and hap- 


PY: 


your affections will harmonize, the music of 
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For the Miscellany. 
THE TMAGE OF GOD. 


BY REV. J. M. GREGORY. 


“So God created man in his own image.”"—BrBLx. 


Not form erect and front serene, 

Not eye of light, and kingly mien, 
Not these that image bore; 

As well paint canvass with red fire, 

Matter ‘ould shrivel, life expire, 

To bear the form of Heaven's Sire— 
To wear a look God wore. 


Not in that deathless spirit part, 

That reason-gifted, thinking heart, 
That conscience-zuided soul 

The mind is but the marble stock, 

The image lost, it lies a rock, 

lis broken fragments do but mock 
Its wondrous primal mould. 


But God is rove,” changeless and free,— 
Love sweeping through Infinity, 
A living ocean-tide; 
Stretching beyond Creation’s shore, 
Along the fur For-ever-more, 
Grand, wise and holy, o'er ond o’er, 
Beyond our thoughts’ last stride, 


As mirrored image to the face, 

The primal man gave buck the grace, 
From might, and mind, and heart, 
Love swept like music through his soul, 
Held passion’s host in charmed control, 
Binding in one grand God-like whole, 

Each happy power and part. 


Love soaring upward e’en to God, 

And sweeping downward to the clod, 
Biessing the mighty whole; 

A holiness like burning fire— 

A life that never may expire-- 

A grandeur mounting ever higher— 

The key-tone of Creation’s lyre, 


God's signet on the soul. 


For the Miscellany. 
“NOTE THE BRIGHT HOURS ONLY.” 
BY JEROME B. STARING. 

4 lesson in itself sublime, 

A lesson worth enshrining, 
Is this—* I take no note of time 

Save when the sun is shining.” 
These motto words a dial bore, 

And wisdom never teaches 
To human hearts a better lore 





Than this short sentence tec} 
As life is sometimes bright a; y 
And sometimes dark and lonely 
Let us forget its pain and care, 

And note its bright hours ouly. 


There is no grove on earth's broad chy 
But has some bird to cheer it: 

So hope sings on in every heurt, 
Although we may not hear it; 

And if to-day the heavy wing 
Of sorrow is oppressing, 

Perchance to-morrow’s sun may bring 
The weary heart a blessing 

For life is sometimes bright and fiir, 
And sometimes dark and Jone'y ; 

Then let's forget its toil and care, 
And note the bright lours on!y 


We bid the joyous moments hus‘e, 
And then forget their glitter 

We take the cup of life and taste 
No portion but the bitter : 

But we should teach our hearts to deem 
The sweetest drops the s'rongest; 

And pleasant hours should ever = 
To linger ‘roum! us longest 

As life is sometimes bright and fair, 
And somtimes dark and lonely, 

Let us forget its toil and care, 

And note the bright hours only. 


Though darkest shadows of the nigh 
Are just before the morning, 
Then let us wait the coming ligh* 
All boding phantoms scorning. 
And while we're passing down { 
Of time's fast el bing river, 

Let’s pluck the blossoms ty its 
And bless the gracious Giver. 
For life is sometimes bright and fui 

And sometimes dark and loncly, 
Let us forget its pain and care, 
And note its bright hours only. 
Detrorr, July 4, 1852. 


For the Misc« iany 


MUSINGS. 


BY H. D. DUNNING. 


Wuen the dusky wings of evening, 
Spread their shadows o'er the ear! 
And I sit, like one forsaken, 
At my lone and dreary hearth ; 
Where in former days were seated, 
Those who loved me in my pride, 
Those who held my lamp of being, 
But have perished from my sice. 





Givomily the thought arises, 
Like a specter in my mind, 
That the go'den hours have vanished, 
And but night is left behind ; 
That the vestal fires I kind!ed, 
Now their glow no more impart, 
Buiare mould’ring into ashes, 


Oa the altar of my heart. 





And along the st-eam of musing, 
From the ocean of the past, 
@ide che forms I loved so fondly, 


Whe. the moments flew se fast, 





Ani I hear their mournful pleading, 
Like a harp of silver tone, 
“Come aud love wich us forever, 


Sighing never sad and lone. 


Where the flowers sweetly blooming 
Where the loved ones ever roain. 
Come and love with us forever, 
Inthe music of our home.” 
Then reclining to their slumber, 
Like a holy thought to rest, 
Weary wich excess of pleasure, 
They by angels are caressed. 


I have seen the loved departing 
Tothe dim and distant shore, 
Neer again fur age returning, 
Neer again to bless me mcre— 
Aul my spirit suok, with trembling, 
Tomy sore and bleeding breast, 
Likea wounded birdlet fiutt’ring 
la ics soft but gory nest ; 


Bat in musing deep and tonely, 
I have seen them far away, 
Waiting, longing, to receive me 
Wuen is closed my earthly stay— 
And I cease my sad complaining 
Beeuthing e’er a lowly prayer, 
Wien the hours of life are numbere d, 
I may meet and love them there. 
MicuiGay University, July, 1552. 


CUSTOMS OF NORWAY. 








There is something indelicate, and perhaps | 
; 


not tery honorable, in describing minutely | 


mivate societies, and modes of living of| 
2 
' 


iamilies in a foreign country, where the 
sanger is invited to the kindest spirit of 
hospitality, and not that he should make his 
remarks, however flattering they may be to 
is entertainers, This difficulty, however, 
ued not be felt in Norway, because the 





wode of living is so simple aud uniform in 


CUSTOMS OF NORWAY. XS 


every family or party, that our de-e iptton 
eau have nothing peculiarly referable to any 
one. You are invited by a ist carried round 
by aman on horseback, and, apposite to 
your name you put down whether sou de- 
cline or accept. You are expected about 4 
o’clock, long after dinner, for w hich, twelve 
or one is the usual hour. The stranger who 
will take the trouble to come early will be 
much gratified, for there is nothing on the 


continent so pretty as the arrival of a sledge 


|party. The distant jingling of the bells ia 


heard before anything can be seen through 
the dusk and snow; and sound, rapidly ap- 
proaching, is one of the most pleasing im- 
pressions on our senses. Then the sledge 
seems to break, as it were, through the 
cloud, and is followed by a train « f twenty 
or thirty, sweeping over the snow. The 
spirited action of the litde horses, with their 
long manes and tails, the light and elegant 
form of sledges appearing ou the ground, 
the ladies wrapped in their furs and shawls, 
the gentlemen standing behind, driving in 
their wolf-skin pelises, the master of the 
house and the servants at the door with ean- 
dles, fourm a scene particularly novel and 
pleasing. 

Cofize and tea are handed round to each 
person on their arrival, and the company 
walk about the room and converse. There 
are never any of those dismal, awkward 
pauses in company, nor of that reliance on 
one or two good talkers. or hackuied sub- 
jects, such as wind, weather or news, which 
characterize society in Kugland and Scot- 
land; everyhody seems to have something 
to say, and say it; and conversation does not 
flag. This arises, probably, from the tem- 
perament of the people, and total absence 
of pretence in their character; that is, of 
Wishing to appear more or less important, 
more or less rich, more or less learned, or 


more or less anything than they really are. 


A errat philosopher says there are three 
things which are very difficult—to keep a 
secret, to forget an injury,and to make good 
use of leisure. 
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A TEST OF BENEVOLEN 
A SHORT AND TRUE STORY. 


“The hand that wiped the tear of want, 
The heart that wocited at another's woe, 
Were his, and blessings follow him.” 

Daviy Wenrworrn had the kindest of 
hearts. There was neither mete nor bound 
to his benevolence, exeept inability. And 
happy was tue man who had a tithe of the 
prayers, that were daily offered up for the 
welfare of my friend, by the unfortunate aud 
wretched whom bis haud relieved. 

Ispeak of eerege it was the only 
reward he sought, and of course the ouly re- 
waid he shtileaiib 1 mean here—but | for- 
get. 

David was paying his attention to an ex- 
cellent young lady of his native city, She 
was wealthy, beautiful and accomplished, 
and, consequenidy, had many suitors. And 
among them were richer and handsomer men 
than David, but »’eimporte, there was a kind 
of trank-hearted, straight-forwarduess about 
my friend, that could not fail to carry him 
somewhere near the heart ofa discerning mis- 
tress even if an emperor had been his rival. 

The young lady in question hit upon a 
project to put the character of her lovers to 
the test. She had come acrossa poor widow 
with a family in distress, in one of her be- 
nevolent excursions, and the idea struck her 
that it would be a good oppertunity to as- 
certain what stuif her lovers’ hearts were 
made of. Letters were forthwith indited 
setting forth the good woman’s state, and 
forwarded to the dulferent gentlemen in the 
widow’s name, requesting an answer and 
assistance, 

The first reply was a lecture on idleness 
and begging, aud eoncluded with the infor- 
mation that the writer was not accustomed 
to give to those that he did not know. This 
was from $10,000 a year. The second advis- 
ed her to apply to some of the benevolent 
societies, whose business it was to relieve 
those whe were truly in want. This was 
from one who had a great reputation for be- 





nevolence—who had taken a leading : 


several charitable associatioas, ay,:! 


pharasaical liberality bad beea biazy,,.: 
the papers. The lady thought that, jp: 


ted as he was in the success of thos 

tutions, he displayed a very comme, 
reluctance about taking the business 
their hands. The third, froma coo). 
ed, generous kind of a fellow, enelo 


dollar bill, with his compliments. Se 
took no notice of the good widow's ys; 


But there was another answer w! 
lady read with far different feeling 
from David—fiom $300 a yeur—a 
not say, like himseli, kind and cons 
It spoke of the writer’s narrow tn 
also of the principle he had 
never giving unless persuaded at 
ness of the obj ect, and conclude 
ing an interview. “If,” said h 


myself otherwise unable to afford th 


ance required, I trust [ may be ats 


interesting others in your behalf.” 

Nor was this mere profession: for 
but a few weeks before the widow t 
herself comfortably located, and eng 
a thriviug little business, commence | 
recommendation and carried on by 
of my friend. And all this was dou 
genuine Scripture style. 


There was ny sounding of trumpets 


the right hand knew not the doings of te 


left. But his lady love was a silen 
+ of his conduct, and he received : 
kind glance in this quarter, of whic! 
tle suspected the cause. She began 
that the homage of a spirit like 
thing not to be despised, and sh 
thing very mach like a_palpit 
heart, as she questioned herself : 
his intentions. 

Such was the train of thought w 
evening, as is often the case, was inte 


his wasa 


t 


by acall from the very person who hac! 


its cause. Hour after hour passed by ¢ 
night—still David lingered. He o uld not 


tear himself away. 


“She is a most fascinating creatu 
ane “and as good as she is beat! 


Cau she ever be mine?” Anda clove 











REMARKABLE VOYAGE IN THE AIR. 








ai fine features, and he sat for a mo- 
went in sUence. 

“This suspense must be ended,’’ he at 
length thought. He started as the clock 
tolled eleven. 

“You will certainly think me insufferably 
” said he, with a smile, “but I have 


tedious, 
been 80 pleasautly engaged that I took no 
pote of the time. And the sin of this tres- 
upon the rules of good breeding, must 
be at your own door. Besides, I have 
Jeng xhened this visit,’? continued he, after a 


pass 
I 


pause, “under the apprehension that, as it 


is the ue happiest, it may also be the last it 


shall ever be my fortune to enjoy with Miss 

99 

The lady looked at him very much sur- 
prised 

“Nay,” said he, “the matter rests with 
‘ urself Will you furgive my presumption? 
[know that others, perhaps more worthy of 
you, at least nobler and wealthier, and bigh- 
et in the world’s esteem, are striving for the 
honor of your hand; and yet I cannot res- 
train myself from an avowal which, though 
it may be futile, is yet but a deserved tri- 
bute of your worth.” And he popped the 
question, 

The lady did not swoon or turn pale; but 
a flash of gratification passed over her face. 

and lighted her eye for a moment. 

She frankly gave him her hand, and look- 
el up archly in his face. “The friend of the 
fatherless and of the widow,” said she, (Da- 
vid blushed) “cannot fail to make a constant 
lover anda worthy husband.’ 


“Oh, who so sweetly sleeps or wakes, 
O/ all the sons of men below, 

As he that cures the heart that aches, 
And breaks the chain of human woe.” 


——_ —___—_ v 
REMARKABLE VOYAGE IN THE AIR. 


Jouxy Wisr, of Lancaster, Pa., made his 
l31st erial voyage from Portsmouth, Ohio, 
on the 3rd inst. His balloon voyage was a 
remarkable one, and the grandest he ever 
performed so far as magnificent sights are 
concerned. He ascended a little after 4 o’- 


elevation ef 2000 feet. While slowly sailing 


. > 


along at this elevation, by ther 


nzeofa hill 
in Kentucky, three rifle shots were ted at 
him, one struck the ear, but so v vy lightly 
that it did noharm. He believes the strike 
ing part was mere chance. Those who Gred 


the shots, we have no doubt,did not imagine 


that there was a person in the balloon— 
Some exceedingly useful meteorological in- 
formation was observed by Mr. Wise in his 
voyage. These he states are as follows : 


Ist. Thunder 


clouds, the upper discharsing the contents, 


storms have two plates o 


whatever it may be, rain, hail or snow. 

2d. Sheet lightningof an orange color un- 
dulates silently between the upper and low- 
er cloud, in a waving motion. 

3d. The discharges of electricity take 
place in the lower cloud, (by discharges are 
meant thunderand lightuing. ) 

4th. The distance between the upper and 
lower cloud is not less than 2,000 fect, (this 
is mere eye measurement.) 

Sth. The uprising current was not con- 
tinued higher than the lower cloud, and was 
rising and whirling as long as I was in the 
margin of the storm, being in it twenty-five 
minutes. 
6th. The storm was 
than above, and the deposite diverging at 


much wider below 


least 25 deg. from a perpendicular line. 

7th. The deposition of hail and rain was 
thickest in the centre of the storm. I could 
not, of course, look through it, but I viewed 
one from its front, the other from behind its 
line of direction, and they both appeared the 
same, 

8th. Under the shadow of the upper cloud 
it is very cold, and in the lower cloud itis 
quite warm. 

9th. The upper cloud was moved by the 
current which always blows from wet to 
east. 

10th. Other causes than the upper current 
may affect the horizontal course of thunder 
storms so as to increase or ciminish their 
violence. 

I might deduce some data from what was 
so distinetly observed on this occasion, but 











clock in the afternoon, and soon rose to an 


will for the preseut leave that to abler hands, 
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and particularly to Prof. Es; py and the |'can offer a line ‘y 80 exquisite. 
Sraithsonton Lustitution. day it proflers coolness and repose, 


<BR LEI 1m 


a ite he little } ; - 
Bir, Wise enjoyed the grand and terrible | upon the little bridge, aud th: 

| sive foliage around us, cateh vlean 
. et eee ea atin’ a 
elements upon a seale of grandeur far sur- | coles of the nearest walls. The , 


: y ’ is nit rss! ed i 
passing W dateriov, We advise Prof. Es; dy | un cannot enter unrest: ull i 
dashes in splendor ogiinst the | 
they distil it in flickering tii s of 


it would bea grand plav for them ; much | brightness upon the smooth, 


ote 


spectacle of Jookiug down upon a war of the 


inal 


and Dr. Hare to make a number of xrial 


ne Tee 


voyages to settle their disputes, We think 


P . ‘ i ’ 1. » have ie Vt 
better than writing and printing long pa- | 8TC'"¢ We have his beauty, | 
blaze. Supreme luxary! Even the 
suu shall help to cool us by the vis 
trast of the fleck of his light, with 


low shadow in which we sit. Ben: 


the regions above along with Mv. Wise, and 
make observations, This point might be 


pers ou the subject. Let them get up into | | 
; 
| 
| 


very useful to the Smithsonian Institute in 
. REET . _. 4. | the swif iver, gurgling gladness as jt 
getting meteorological infurmation.—Scienti- | whe ; aduess as j 
° . BG ’ J if. ts 
fic American. like a joyful boy in runuing. Its 
fever around an old greened wall ) 


THE WATER-CAFES OF DAMASCUS 


‘ waving vines, and almonds whi 


is forever overhung by bloss In 


it as it passes, ‘ar overleaning to 

“Everywaere in the humming gush of | forest tales of Lebanon. Around » 
fountains you hear the low musical laughter 
of Undine. Thus, through the heart of the 


ures clad in rainbow brilliance. 
placing there, Nature has preci ded 
city, the cool cedars of Lebanun sing their | catistied imagination. We sij 


shade. The flashing jets in the silent and | yoces or smooth Mocha coffee. N me 
sunny courts, like the winks of that glanc-| the fountained Kiosk of Damas 


ing spirit, soothe your mind long before 


these resorts, with all their sha!)! 
you suspect the reason, In the bazaars and | and coarse matting, conve y afin 
chief streets that lifeis stifled, and when luxury than any similar attempt in | 
you turn aside, just out of the bazaars, and | ory Jife. 
pass beyond the gates, you are on the banks In view of the purpose desired, thes 
of Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus | are triumphs of art, although noth 

In this realm of water, are the cafes, of] be simpler and ruder than the whole « 
which a petit verre in the Algerine Cafe, up- | ture. They are the broadest and mos 
on the Parisian Bouvelard, and looking at | ous strokes in the adaptation of natural 
the Arab women there, some Howaji have | vantages to the greatest enjoyment. Tw 
vaguely dreamed. But nothing in civilized | streams are as wild as mountain brooks, * 
cities reminds you of these resorts. They | trees are untrimmed as_ in the fores 
are open spaces upon the banks of the | the combination satisfies the stronges! 
streams, shielded by heavy-foliaged trees | sire of a hot climate—coolness and rep 
from the sun, and secured entirely from any | These resorts are the country serv 
noise but that of rushing water. The finest | city, bat not emasculated of ils ony 
gate entered through a large room, whose | character. It serves the city as a negro=! " 
walls are striped in the usual manner, and | clad in his native costume, ia bright t 
which is furnished with shabby stools, and | ets and with braided hair serves the cur 
multitudes of nargilons chibouques, and | As London in its vast parks secures for ii- 
glass-cups for sherbet and coffee. It opens | self the crown of city luxury, namely Us 
into a cool, green seclusion, through which | unchanged aspects of fields and woods, * 
shoots a flashing stream, crossed by a little | that awakening upon Regent’s Pars, }«" 
bridge. No cafein the world, elsewhere, ‘ shall seem, in the lowing and tranquil 5%. 








THE HIM ALAY 


nd in the sin wing of binds in} 


ag of eattlh , al 
ha mor! ing silen e, to be a hundred miles 


so is it here, except that here is 


eolden atmosphere of romance aid | 
Sut the ston 


natural picturesque. 
' 
the | 


landseapes hung 
i S 


Parks are only upon 
The cafes of Damascus are pas- 
There is the difference be- 
sli 


an 


ry walls. 
nate poems 
swart 


ween a mnild-eyed milkmaid and the 


nagnificence of Zenoia.— The Wanderer of | 
Syria: by G. W. Curtis. 


THE HIMALAYA MOUNTA 


INS. 
Tar mean height of the Himalaya is stu- 
idouscertaiuly not less than from 16,000 
20,000 feet, though the peaks exceeding 
at elevation are not to be numbered, es- 
eially at the sources of the Sutlej; indeed 
ium that river to the Kalee the chain exhi- | 
ts an endless succession of the loftiest 
mountains on earth. Forty of them surpass 
the highest of Chimborazo, the highest but | 
me of the Andes,and many reach the height 
if 25,000 feet at 


part of the magnificent chain that the mili- 


least. So rugged is this | 
wry parade at Sabothoo, half a mile long" | 
ud aquarter of a mile broad, is said to be 
theouly level ground between it and the 


Tartar frontier on the north, or the valley | 


{ Nepaul and Bothan the Himalaya is} 


equally lofty, some of the mountains being 
fom 25,000 to 28,000 feet high, but it is 
narrower, and the descent to the plains ex- 
cesively rapid, especially in the territory of 
Bhotan, and where the dip from the table- 
lands is more than ten thousand feet in ten 
niles, The valleys are crevices so deep and 
uartow, and the mountains that hang over | 
tiem in menacing cliffs are so lotty that 
these abysses are shrouded in perpetual 
sloom, except when the rays of a vertical 
sun penetrate their depths. From the steep- 
ves of the descent the rivers shoct down 
vith the swiftness of an arrow, filling the 
caverns with foam and the air with mist.— 
At the very base of this wild region lies the 
devated and peaceful yalley of Bhotan, viv- 


| of the Ganges. 


| the tep of Mont Blane. 


| described. 


lof birds perish from 
wind ; 
' travellers, and violent thunder 


| the horror of the 


| cred luke of 


ised deep and awful cre 
of a tree, or loose 
| Yet these are the thoron 


| tible of improvement from the fr 


i 
| slips and torrents, 


| With the dee 





idly green and shaded by magnificent for- 
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descent to 1 lant 
Most of the 
ut little lower 
Many 


Sutlei 


Another rapid 


° * 


ests. 
passes 
over the Himalaya are | than 
are higher 
where are 
h oh, 
northeast of Khoonawur is 20,000 feet above 


chest that bas 


the thev 


19,000 feet 


especially near 


from 18,000 to and that 
the level of the sea, the bi 
All 


fatigue and suffering from 


the 
the rarity of the 


been attempted. are territie and 
air in the last five hundred feet is not to be 
Animals are as much distressed 
Thousanda 
the violence of the 
often fatal to 


storms add te 


as human beings aud many die. 


is 


the drifting snow 


journey. The Niti pase 
by which Mr. Moorcroft ascended to the sa- 


f Lhibet, is tremen- 


id 


the risk of 


Manassa ip 
hot only lo 
slipping 
they to creep along the 
frightful helding by 

vrass, and sometimes the V cros- 


on the branch 


dous. He and his guide h: 
from 


iged 
M4 


1 
chasis, 


walk barefooted 
but 


most 


were ob 
twige 
and tufts of : 
ices 

thrown 


siones across. 


chfares for commeree 


in the Himalaya never repaired norsuscep- 
yuent land- 


The lof 


> SHOW, Gives great Variety 


liest peaks being 
bare of th of co- 
and beauty to the scenery which in the 
=" 


s0r 
passes Is at 


the day 
tains, their int 


7 . 4 + : 
nes gon : during 
A ill if iLcent, ] ring 


the stupendous size of the moun- 


7 


arminable extent, the variety 


and sharpness of their forms, and above all 
the tender: clearness of their distinct outline 


melting into the pale blue sky, contrasted 


p azure above ts described as a 
At 
midnight, when myriads of stars sparkle in 
the black sky and the pu: 
tains looks deeper stul below oe pale white 


scene of wild and wonderful beauty. 


e blue of the moun- 
ht, the effect 


gleam of the earth and snow-! 


is of un iparalleled solemuity, ee no lan- 
guage can describe the splendor of the sun- 
beams at daybreak, streaming between the 
high peaks, and throwing their gigantie 
shadows on the mountains below. There 


far above the habitation of man, no living 
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thing exists; no sound is heard ; the very | the principles which may be 

echo of the traveler’s footstep startles him in | the careful and minute study of y 
the awful solitude and silence that reigns} genus. Thus a science arises oy: 
in these august dwellings of everlasting | knowledge of conchological details.a) 


snow. are elicited which bear importantly 


elucidation of the laws of life », 
SHELLS. throughout organized nature. I}\e 

; ct ‘ tion of the shell itself is but an exam, 

A cottecrion of shells is a beautiful and , en 
pa Ps Pe process at work equally in the aniy 
surprising sicht; beautiful, since more ex- 7 at —_ 
ee Me ape .. | vegetable kingdoms. A shel!, whethe 
quisite samples of elegance of form and bril- . it. 


Lancy of color cannot be found through the 
wide range of natural objects, whether 


ple or complicated in contour or color, x: 

aggregate result of the functional oy; 

: . RS oe of numberless minute membranous , 

organized or inorganized ; surprising, when " 
largest of which does not exceed . 

dreth of an inch in diameter, and jy (/ 

jority of instances is less than tw: 


we consider that all these durable relics 
were constructed by softand fragile animals, 
among the most perishable of living crea- j 
a ee I ia as 8 sandths of aninch. In the eavities of 4 
tures. Still more surprising is such an as- 


: - microscopic chambers is deposited tl, 
sembling when we refiect upon the endless 


sae ‘ ., ., | taline carbonate of lime, which 
variation of pattern and sculpture which it 


. , vactness to the beautiful dwelling 
displays, fur there are known to naturalists I a 


nim og rather coat of mail, that protects ¢! 
more th:n fifteen thousand perfectly distinct : re 


kinds of shells, each presenting some pe- 


culiarity of contour or ornament, distin- 


mollusk. How astonishing is ihe uf 
that myriads of exactly simila 


“th . ingly minute organs should so wor! 
guishing it from every other sort. Then,},.°* 8 


again, whilst multitudes of species present 
constant and invariable features, others, as 


bination that the result of their labors «), 

present an edifice rivalling, nay, exen 

‘ ‘ iu complexity yet order of details and pe. 
numerous are capable of changing their dress s P -- ; - 
“> ee hy ae fection of eloborate finish, the finest 
so capriciously that seareely two individuals 
can be found exactiyalike. Some, too, obey 
in the coiling of their whorls the most exact 
geometrical rules, whilst others are twisted 
and twirled into fantastic likenesses of cor- 
nucopie and trumpets, without regard to 


ever constructed by man! Throvchout m- 
ture we find the same complicated resis 
attained hy the same simple mechavisa— 
The flower of the field, the shell of the sa, 
the bird of the air, the beasts of the tures 
and man himself, are all so many cel! cor 
structions, wings of the one wonderft! an 
mated edifice, whose masons we may be 
hold through the aid of instrument: of 
human constriction, but whose architect 8 
beyond the power of mortal science to con- 
prehend. Every where the naturaiist ci» 
covers the hand-prints of an omniscient le 
sigver, but must humbly content } mse 
with endeavoring to develop the unity and 
benevolence of the design. 


sce a nN ERA LOO: — 


symmetry or direction, Yet every one of 
the fifteen thousand and more kinds has a 
rule of his own, a law which every individu- 
al of each kind through all its generations 
implicitly obeys. Thus there is a liberty 
to vary given to some, whilst others are 
r.gidly bound by immutable rales of the ut- 
most simplicity ; but to none is allowed the 
license to depart, unless in the exceptional 
case of useless and abnormal monstrocities, 
from the law of its specific organization.— 
The researches of the naturalist have made 

him conversant not merely with the fact of} Tw expenses of a student at an Fre! 
these myriads of modifications of the type} University. are $2,500 a year, a1 d likeliet 
of the mulluscous shell, but also with the] to reach $4,000. At Yale or Harvard, $3 
laws obeyed by whole groups of forms, and ' does it very respectably. 
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EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. FE. 8. SEAGER, 


Late Principal of the Female Department, 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. 





Turne is in the external aspects of life in 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, and enduring 
sameness, like that of the sea or mountains, 
To the outward sense all things appear un- 
changed. The same sounds from glad voi- 
ces fall upon my ear as of yore ; the same 
fures throng the halls, and congregate in 
the recitation rooms. In my mind, the ca- 
rect of years is annihilated, and my occupa- 
tions here are but a thing of yesterday. It 
ould hardly scem foreign to the course of 
my daily life to enter extempore on the 
work of giving instruction, advice, and en- 
couragement in their literary and scientific 
pursuits, to the young ladies now assembled 
before me. It will not, I trust, be thought 
unmeet for me to talk to them here, famili- 
arly, as,friend to friend, upon the great sub- 
ject in which they are all so much interested 
and which it was for so many years the la- 
bor of my life to promote. I would, there- 
fore, present to them a few thoughts upon 
The Education ef Woman. 

The breadth of the theme forbids the 
complete canvass of it. It is not, more- 
over, my purpose to attempt anything like 
a treatise on Female Education. I hope, 
however, to offer some thoughts, which, ex- 
isting crudely in my own mind, may per- 
haps possess little intrinsic value themselves: 
but they will, I trust, young ladies, be sug- 
gestive to you of reform and progress. 

The prevailing mode of education for our 
®x, in its completest course, seems to me 
defective, not only in particular parts, but 
wageneral system. There can exist no 
absolute innate necessity, why, in breadth 
ind comprehensiveness ‘of acquirement, the 
‘ytem of female education should be infe- 
or to that of the other sex, but every one 
kuowa that itis so. What has produced 
this inferiority, and by what means it may 


No course of training deserves the name 
of Education, unless it starts the mind into 
activity, developes its powers, promotes its 
growth, and produces thought. But does 
the course of female instruction, as it is con- 
ducted in many of our approved and fash- 
ionable schools, tend to this result? Does 
the acquirement of the French language, 
music, drawing, and some other inferior arta, 
which are regarded, at least in fashionable 
circles, as the test of an educated, accom- 
plished woman, tend to develope thought in 
any high degree of vigor? Are they not 
rather inconsistent with it, and do they not 
unfit the mind for intellectual labor? Some 
lured by indolence, others by a disposition 
to display, devote the years allotted to the 
acquirement of education to the acquisition 





of mere accomplishments ; and parents are 
brought almost by the necessity of the case, 
to choose for their daughters the education 
of the times, and to seek for them the dis- 
tinction stamped with popular appropation . 
Those who believe that it would tend to 
the general good to educate highly the fe- 
male part of the species, have been led al- 
most insensibly, to do homage to the spirit 
of the age, and have become gradually ree- 
onciled to the substitution of accomplish- 
ments for learning, in the course of Female 
Education. But do these pursuits affard ad- 
vantages commensurate to the time bestowed 
upon them? If they do, let the work of ac- 
quisition goon. It was the remark of a 
wise man, that the first twenty years of life 
are the longest part of it, be it ever so long 
extended. Now, if the question be fairly 
stated between the value of an attainment, 
and the time expended in acquiring it, say, 
from two to four hours per day for the sin- 
gle one of music, during so great a part of 
this most valuable period of life is it worth 
the cost? Is it not, indeed, actually throw- 
ing away a great deal of time, and money, 
and effort, upon that which, if it be not a 
natural gift,no labor can attain. But if labor 
can acquire what nature had denied, and if 
these attainments could, by persevering ef- 





be removed, it may be worth our while to 
loguire, 
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forts, be made in their utmost perfection, 
for how little part of life are they availa- 
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bie? It is only during the season of youth, character as they advance in years 

that they will be regarded as valuable,a sea- | have acquired in the conilict of 

son which, least of any, stands in need of} of personal knowledge and 
embellishment, while, if the youthful part of} which renders them venerable, 
woman’s life be exclusively devoted to these conversation is listened to with de] r 
pursuits, her whole existence from middle | no such ing can be affirmed « 

age become the prey of hopeless insignifi- | woman. 

cance, After the heyday of youth is past ty cares by shcatieiation. ideas, ber m 
there is little chance to display accomplish- | must become enfeebled and debased. We 
ments; if the desire remain, the attempt | are all accustomed to hear the most 4 . 


would excite ridicule ; and if no other things | pieces of inanity and silliness ager)! ed ¢ 


have got into the mind, they rarely get in| old women. The inhuman aud sense 88 ridi 
afterward, and the woman must remain @| eyle to which old age in womanhood is sy}. 
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limited, narrow-minded being to the end of | | jected, would never have prevailed, h 


bor existence, : | men generally possessed the calin and steady 
If life offered no higher seene than the 


| temperament of mind which liberal sy 
drawing-room, and owned no deeper want |. 


| imparts; that affluence of thought whi * 
than amusement, the superficial sort of ac- | | knowledge of literature confers; 


the title of Female Education, might be | jaye enabled her to grow old with 
thought suficient for the wants of the sex.| Qertainly, in the education of wows 
But woman is called to encounter great re- 


quirements which have been dignified with | general mental cultivation whi 


ence ought to be made to the period wi 


| 
| 
sponsibilities, and to discharge high duties, the young will cease to be youthful, : 
> \ J Baa tay Gul 


which require thought, and the nicest dis-| pegutiful to excite admiration: it ous 
crimination of thought. But how many yield resources that will not pass away: 
young ladies come to the performance of youth, but will endure as long as 
these duties without knowing what thought | @ures,—and that will bea source of p: 
is! They have been trained in elegant im-| njaj enjoyment, in that sober season of 1] 
becility, utterly unworthy the taleuts with|t 9 which all are tending. Can there | 
which their Creator has endowed them.—! more pitiable object than a woman ¢ 
Their education is showy, but there is in it! o}g, in whom a vacuity of mind and 
more void than substance, and the splendor | Jessness of life, which springs from a sat 
of the form deludes as to the hollowuess of! of life’s pleasures, find relief only in dive: 
its character. ; ling upon the reminiscences of those 
How can a system of education which} y pon shé was the belle of the ball-ro 
makes the development of the moral and} ang jy boasting of the conqnests which 
intellectual faculties but a secondary object, beauty and accomplishments made amo: 
produce anything greatly good in thought or| the beaux. What more pleasing one, on th 
acticn? Yet there are reasons why the edu-| other hand, than an aged woman, whe 
vation of woman should be thorough and predominant, distingu'shing trait in 
extensive, which cannot be urged in refer-| jife, was a love of learning and the ais 
ence to the other sex. Indeed, it seems of whose age is rendered venerable by ana 
less moment that men should be liberally | mulated store of learning, piety and liter 
educated, than women,—at least for the or- | ture; who can bring from the world of 
dinary situations of life. Man may gleanj ence and the world of letters, supplies 
intelligence from the events of the times, the | make the household fire burn brightly? 7) 
conflicis of politics, and the business of the} 41) alike is the old age uf such a womai 
world. Without education, man may escape charming; and her sguvivction, thongh pr 
intellectual degradation, but women cannot. | found in the highest wisdom, is to the you" 
How common it is for men to rise in pleasing as a fairy tale. 
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er as . . . » 

Longfellow has said, in lines hacknied by 

quotation, 
“What we admire in woman, 
Is her affection, not her intellect.” 

The sentiment is unworthy of the age and 
of the poet. Why is not intellect admirable 
in woman as well asin man’ Indeed, eul- 
tivated, well-regulated female intellect, must 


be regarded as the most pressing want of | 


the age. How admirable the answer of 
Madame Campan to Napoleon, who said to 
her, that the old systems of instruction had 
entirely failed, and inquired of her, what 
France needed to develope her greatness.— 
“Mothers,” said this wise woman, The sig- 
nificancy of the answer struck the mind of 
the Emperor. hat is well said,’”’ replied 
he, “there is a system of instruction in a 
single word. Well, madame, let the French 
be indebted to you for bringing up the moth- 
ers of their children;’’ ard he established the 
school of Ecouen; and to Madame Campan 
he committed the education of the daugh- 
ters of his warriors, 

Ithas often been remarked that mothers 
can give tu their sons, during the period in 
which they are almost wholly under the 
mother’s influence, such an impress as shall 
decide the charaeter of the future man. That 
the impressions which the child receives will 
be indissolubly associated with all his future 
experience, aud give direction to his life, is a 
truth which has beea expressed in many 
forms, and which Wordsworth has compress- 
ed into a single line, and given it the force 
of an aphorism—“T he child is father to the 
man.” The character of the child is in the 
power of the mother,—her own intellect and 
character should, therefore, be properly cul- 
tivated and developed. Universally acknow- 
ledged as this truth is, it has ever seemed 
inexplicable to me, that it has had no more 
practical influence upon the course given to 
Female Education. 

It has been said, and we know not but 
the history of the world would confirm the 
asertion, that all great men have had moth- 
es distinguished for the qualities which ren- 


wy 














dered their sons illustrious, and that they 


have transferred these qualities into the 
minds of their sons. The mother of the late 


J. Q. Adams was a woman who might com- 


pare well with the Cornelias and Portias of 


antiquity; e.dowed with a noble intellect, 
she had cultivated the sweets of poetry, and 
the solidities of philosophy; she bad domes- 
ticated her acquiremenis, aud made them a 
| blessing to her household. Her illustrious 
‘husband, devoted to the interests of his 
country, was constantly employed in diplo- 
macy abroad, or in the couneils of the nation 
at home, and the education of their son de- 
volved upon the mother. I heard a distin- 
guished man relate an anecdote of Adams 
which impressed me greatly. He was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Adams, in Congress, and on 
some occasion of absence from Washington, 
he met a published volume of Mrs, A.’s epis- 
tolary writings. On meeting Mr, A. the fol- 

lowing morniug, after the customary saluta- 

tions, he said to him pleasantly, “1 have just 
found out where you come from, and who 

made you,’ “Whatdo you mean?’ said 

Mr. Adams. “I have just arisen from the 

perusal of your mother’s letters, and they 

give me a clue to your whole life and char- 

acter.’ The tears, said the narrator, sprung 

into the old patriot’s eyes, and his face 

,crimsoned with the glow of youthful enthu- 

siasm. “Yes.” said he, “’t is true; every 

thing that is valuable in mel owe to my 

mother.’’ 


The mother of Lord Bacon is said to have 


been one of the most learned women Eng- 
land ever produced, She corresponded in 
Greek and iu Latin with the most learned 
men of her country, and was distinguished, 
not only asa linguist, but asa theologian. 
Francis Bacon owed bis early education to 
his accomplished mother, and it is admitted 
that to her zeal and anxious care he was in- 
de!)ted for that reputation which he bequeaib- 
cd to distant nations and future ages, and 
which is now dearly cherished in every part 
of the civilized world. His veneration for 
his mother was shown by his desiring to be 
buried in the same grave with her. 


Our own illustiious Washington, “owed,” 


his biographer says, ‘‘to his mother that ed- 
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ucation, and those sentiments of heroism | France, he declared that he could never ». 
and principies of virtue and honor, which, | bandon the faith which his mother had j,. 
acting on a lofty genius and happy disposi-| planted in his mind, nor swerve from th 
tion, aided by a fortunate concurrence of cir- | truths he learned to lisp in his infancy, 
cumstances, raised him to the highest sum-| The instances of eminent piety in moth. 
mit of earthly greatness and glory.” Ever | ers being reproduced in their sons, are py. 
held in honored, venerated remembrance, | merous and familiar. Chrysostom, St, \). 
will be Mary, the mother of Washington. | gustine, Cecil, Hooker, Edwards, Dyi,), 
The illustrious and sainted sons of Susan- | and many other great and eminent mis). 
na Wesley, afford another beautiful exam- | ters have left recorded in their writi,, 
ple of advantages that may be derived from | grateful acknowledgments to their gifted me 
the maternal influence, early and discreetly | pious mothers. 
exercised over the tender mind of infancy.| If great thoughts and great qualities ¢; 
Their moral power and intellectual strength | thus transferred from the mind of the 1; 
may be clearly traced to their mather. She | er to her sons, or frivolous ones, if these». 
possessed learning and intelligence enough dominate in her—if the foundations of ¢ 
to supply a whole community of fashiouably character and high attainments are ]y } by 
educated ladies. To her great learning she | the hand of the mother, deep in the mind «/ 
combined the most devoted attachment to| the child, before he has received contamip:. 
her family and friends, and all without af- tion from the world—if she can give a bs 
fecting any superiority over the rest of her} in favor of virtue and religion, when ( 
sox, or abandoning the delicacy and reserve | mind is open to all impressions which «i 
which are always held its ornaments. The! may choose to stamp upon it, and if the sum 
mother of nineteen children, she educated; and mass of these tendencies make a goo! 
them all herself. Illustrious example, wor- | and virtuous people—the fact certainly ».y- 
thy of all imitation. gests weighty reasons why the mind of we- 
o the intuitive wisdom and foresight of | man should be highly educated, and, in or- 
the mother in giving the right direction to} gor that the stock of national intellect avi 
the mind of her son, is the world indebted | pire might be increased, patrictista its! 
for many of the most valuable discoveries in | woujd demand that the education of wore: 
natural science ever made by mortal. Cu- generally should be greatly elevated and in- 
vier, “the glance of whose eye into the dark proved. We may safely venture to ass 
valley of death, infused life into the dry says Lord Jeffry, in speaking of the ebars- 
bones of a thousand years,” was destined by ter of Mrs. Hutchinson, a woman who 
his father, who was a pensioned soldier, to great learning joined heroic virtue, aud tle 
the military profession; but his mother, dis- highest refinement of character, that the ns- 
covering his peculiar talents, persuaded her} tion which produces many such wives avd 
husband to let his son devote himself to the} mothers as Mrs. Hutchinson, must be gr! 
nobler pursuits of li 2 Im 
pre of ne ian Pa “ happy: . or ae 
t cannot be denied that the civilization o! 
Latin language, she taught herself in it, that} the race has advanced, in proportion as ty 
she might convey instruction to the mind of} ing of woman has been elevated; aud 
her son. She supplied him with the best 
works on literature and natural history. She} sey is essential to a high state of civiliza 
devoted herself to his education, and she had | tion in any nation. Why, then, a jealo’ 
her recompense in the great fame which he} of her progress? That a jealousy of th 
acquired, and the purity ef character which | kind does exist, is not merely a women’s 
he preserved ; for, when the genius and| conceit. It is a great comfort when ove ' 
learning of the age lent themselves to pro-/ preferring an unwelcome charge, to fee! t+ 
mote the inaane infidelity then rampant in one hag authority from any of the accused 
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— to fall back upon. So, I have an ex- 
pecial satisfaction in bringing forward Sid- 
ney Suith to sustain me, He says, “We can 
not deny that jealousy exists among foolish, 
pompous men, respecting the education of 
women. There is a class of men who would 
be cut short in the estimation of the world, 
a whole cubit, if it were generally known 
that a young lady of eighteen could be 
taught to decline the tenses of the middle 
roice, or acquaint herself with the Eolic va- 
rieties of that celebrated language. The 
women,”’ he adds, “will have, besides the 
pedants, all ignorant men for enemies to 
their instruction ; who, being bound in point 
of sex, asf they think, to know more, are not 
well pleased, in point of fact, to know less.” 
It would, I believe, now be rare magnan- 
imity to find a man who would be willing 
to allow that his wife knew more than him- 
self, on any general subject except fashion, 
or hada better acquaintance with any other 
books than the Bible and cook book—the 
only books, Lord Byron says, needful for a 
woman’s library. Indeed, it seems that 
some men apprehend that the possession of 
learning would destroy domestic virtue, and 
that women will be refined and delicate, on- 
ly while they are ignorant. It would seem 
from the remarks of such men, that they 
thought that ignorance had 


“ Humanized mankind; 
Softened the rude, and calmed the boisterous mind.” 


The emblem of wisdom with such, would be 
the grim-visaged, harsh-voiced, night-loving 
owl, which they set in the helmet of Miner- 
va, rather than the nightingale, whose bright 
strain entrances the ear, and fills the heart 
with images of love and beauty, or the joy- 
ous lark, which wings its way to heaven, 
‘still singing as he mounts.” 

We have heard to satiety, the praises of 
the amiable weaknesses, the delicate sensi- 
bilities, the bewitching softness, and the 
graceful ignorance of woman ; and we turn 
with feelings nearly allied to disgust, from 
the intolerable cant about privacy being the 
proper sphere of woman, home her orbit, 
domestic life her theatre of action, and the 
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like other common-places with which the 
books, written by gentlemen on household 
virtues, abound. Nothing could be more 
perfectly gratuitous than such inculcations. 
No true woman ever desired any other sphere 
she would regard herself as much out of her 
place in it, as Hercules at the distaff of Om- 
phale, or Sampson at the feet of Delilah — 
Woman must be the center of home. The 
solemn institution of her Creator has placed 
her there. Her instincts bind her to it, and 
it is just as necessary to teach the bee not 
to deposit its honied stores on forest leaves, 
or the assiduous bird not, “with ostrich-like 
oblivion, and with ostrich-like indifference,” 
to abandon its eggs on desert sands, as to 
admonish woman that she should not aspire 
to sit in councils grave, on benches forensic, 
or, a8 a warlike chief, to lead the embattled 
hosts to martial combat—or in any other 
way partake of, much Jess direct the pursuits 
proper only for manhood. True, some wo- 
men have signalized themselves by efiorts of 
this kind ; but how have they been regarded 
by their own sex? As anomalies, as mon- 
strosities, who have divested themselves of 
the true innate dignity of womanhood. A 
masculine women is as much an object of 
aversion to her own sex, as an effeminate 
man is a creature of contempt to the nobler 
part of his. But, surely, it cannot be main- 
tained that the cultivation of the intellect 
ever affected any such transformation in the 
nature of woman; and among the vulgar 
arguers for legal and political privileges and 
prerogatives, in what are styled Woman’s 
tights Conventions, we will venture to as 
sert, that not one of the highly-gifted and 
highly-educated women of our country were 
ever found making an outery for their rights 


(To be continued.) 





Genivs.—“ I know no such thing as ge- 
nius,” said Hogarth to Mr. Gilbert Cooper ; 
“genius is nothing but labor and dili- 
gence.” Sir Isaae Newton said of him- 
self, “that if ever he had ever been able ta 
do anything, he had effected it by patient 
thinking only.” 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A Sketch from Life. 


BY THE HON. J. LEADER STARR. 


“ The spider's most attenuated thread, 
Is cord, is cable, to man’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss.”"—Youna. 

Grorce Seymour was the son of a pious 
clergyman in the North of England. His 
father married early in life, when only an 
humble curate, a lady not less conspicuous 
for her personal charms, than for that lofty 
virtue and deep piety which wins by its 
active benevolence and practical charity.— 
Hers was not merely the charity which 
loosens the purse-strings to the wants of the 
wretched, but in al] her intercourse with so- 
ciety, she was tolerant both to the religious 
opinions of others, aud in her judgment of 
their faults, She was a companion, as well 
as a wife, and smoothed the care, and the 
eugged steps of her husband’s existence by 
that blaud and happy disposition which 
adds such lustre to woman’s loveliness, and 
is vouchsafed to so few who sustain the en- 
deared relationship of wife. 

George was the only fruit of this really 
congenial marriage. A moderate patrimony, 
which his father inherited, gave a comfort 
and elegance to his home, more worthy of 
his own personal merit than young clergy- 
men often possess, and enabled him to ren- 
der his wife more at home at the parsonage 
—for she had been tenderly nurtured—than 
he could have been enabled to do, relying 
merely on his moderate salary. 

The thoughts—the hopes—of both were 
centered in this son, and there arose no 
question upon the paramount duty, which 
both v ere duly impressed with, of so educa- 
ting him that, on attaining the age of man- 
hood, he should step forth in the ranks o: 
society, and perform his part in the granc 
drama of life, as a Christian gentleman. 

The education—not always the case—wa: 
accompanied with example. Daily wer. 
et before him, not precepts merely; but b 
Witnessed in the lives of both parents tha 


— - a 


living evidence of the bliss and purity 


which virtue and religion yield to those why 
cultivate so rich a soil, and are true to they. 
seves. It would seem a strange perversion 
of astute observation—of practical yood 
sense—that a son so educated, basking in 
the full sun-shine of such examples, eo; 
so well thus 

“ Know the right, 

And yet the wrong pursue.” 


And yet the subject of this sketch was op. 
added to the thousands of those who had 
preceded him, who, amid the perfume of th» 
orange tree, collate on the solitary branch 
the dread maliguity of the ‘‘upas.” With 
fine intellect, and a desire to acquire knovy- 
ledge, his advancement in all the studic 
while a boy, made him conspicuous among 
his fallows—aot for genius, that ig vis firay 
of the student, buc for diligent applica 
in his studies, and determination to unulr- 
stand what he was instructed in. Instead of 
aspiring afier a reputation for genius, 

“ That spreads its mo ly wings in th’ eye of noon, 

To sport their season, and be seen no more,’ 


he preferred that knowledge which is only 
the legitimate offspring of diligent. stu ly 
and profound ratiocination, and enables its 
votary to rise above the sunlit submit of 
wisdom. He was taught that 
**Philosophy, baptized, 

In the pure fountain of eternal Jove, 

Has eyes indeed ; and views all she sees, 

As meant to indicate a God to man.” 


Severe as may be the labors of the student 
—toil though he may, and “ consume tl 
midnight oil’? until his health flicker like 
its dying throes—he is but hal!-learned who 
has not taken as the ground work of Lis 
studies, those lofty and eunobling maxims 
as the rule of life, which are so clearly pro- 
pounded in that volume “which has God for 
its author—salvation for its end—and truth 
without admixture of error, for its matter.” 
(‘hus happily did this youth, panting on the 
‘tugged path before him,toil on in his studies, 
vith no thought of declension in his vutue 
ind strong in his youthful confidence of 





good desires. But the volume I have allud- 
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ei to, bids “ him not to boast who putteth 
the armor on like him who taketh it off”? 
From the hands of his tator, George was 
transferred to Oxford ; and there, with bright 
honors, matriculated, and received the de- 
gree of A. B. This step in the laborious 


path of knowledge, afforded him a resting- 


place im mounting the sinuous and rugged 
steps, and his vacation was to be passed in 
the gay metropolis of England. London— 


withall its greatness, all its antiquity, all 
its vastness, its vices and its kaleidoscopic 
scenes of pleasure fur youth—was now his 
temporary home, and no young graduate 
everentered it with purer intentions than 
did George Seymour. 

Recreation from study—to seek relaxation 
for the mind, and amusement for the physi- 
eal senses—was the plea urged, and to which 
his parents, with only parents’ misgivings, 
consented, 

Here George met older and less intellectu- 
al youths, who had been his class-mates, and 
these who were the habitne of London, and 
although young in years, were Alase in its 
allurements, and what to them was first a 
novelty and a recreation, (for truly dves 
“appetite grow on what it feeds on,’’) was 
now to them, a necessity. These were in- 
deed unwisely chosen companions for one 
so pare-minded. The film of long habit 
and familiarity with vice prevented them 
from seeing the serpent’s fang, and if they 
ever felt its sting they consoled themselves 
with the delusive idea it was their nature,— 
athing which was to happen—and moulded 
themselves as a necessity to usage. The 
verdancy of their class-mate was at first a 
subject of daily banter, until at last the first 
rivet in bis armor gave way. 


“C'est le premier pas qui conte.” 


Cards had ever been his parents’ detesta- 
tion, and had never been permitted within 
the home of bis childhood, not because cards 
in themselves were “ot innoceut, like every 
other mere amusement, when kept within 
proper and reasonable bounds ; but they 
were the horror of their riper judgment, be- 
cause of the evils they lead to, aud the 





temptation they offer to induce in unguard- 
ed youth (and how often, alas! in those of 
mature age, tuo) a disposition to that vice 
which is the most hellish of all that black 
catalogue which sinks men to Lopeless per- 
dition—which is the prolific parent of the 
darkest crimes—which sets at defiance all 
moral and human sympathies—snaps asun- 
der the most endeared relationship—brands 
man with a rmurderer’s doom—tills the grave 
with suicides—is the germ of the debauche 
and the loathsome drunkard—and divests 
man of every attribute of honor, virtue, 
gratitude aud truth—gambling. 


George was soon induced to try his luck 
moderately ; suppers, with rich wines, ia 
quantities to stimulate to mawkish courage, 
und drown reflection, followed, aud,at twen- 
ty years of age George Seymour was a con- 
firmed gambler and drunkard. 

Dissipated habits—late hours—the want 
of refreshing sleep—the secret gnawings of 
a conscience which “ was not dead but 
slumbereth’’—all told upon a constitution 
uaturally delicate, and he sunk, gradually, 
to irightful emaciation, and the voice and 
manner beceme almost idiotic. Repeated 
remonstranees to return to his college,whieh 
he often reeeived from his parents, were un- 
heeded, and their fears became alarmed, 
when the news of his severe illness (fora 
dangerous fever had supervened) at last 
reached them, and I received an imploring 
letter from my old and intimate friend, his 
father, entreating me to visit him and pre- 
scribe for him immediately. I lost no time 
in obeving this behest. I found him in a 
very dangerous state, subject to the worst 
possible symptoms, and, practiced as I was, 
from leng experience in similar cases, I eon- 
sidered his prospects of recove y more than 
doubtful. He was a wreck—morally and 
physically ruined—all honor and virtue had 
fled. Hehad but one virtue left, and it ig 
the last which vice can exterminate from the 
human heart, viz: the love a son bearstoa 
beloved mother. He may be basc—an out- 
law—degraded—the most servile slave to 
vice—an apostate to his God: but amid all 
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this wreck of pure principle and pure in-| been dropped to exclude the too great ¢ “a 
tellect, one virtue remains, until the drop-{oflight. On his toilet table lay his wa; ; 
scene of death falls—that is one’s love for{ and guard-chain, formed of a mother’s heir 
the mother who gave us birth. In his inco- | and given him as a parting gift. His pencil 
herent ravings, he called for that mother—| purse, anda ring, (the latter the gif o;, 
beseeching her to visit him. There was lu- | cousin, who was much attached to him )), 
cidity in this—but in nothing else. My | about on a small table, placed near his jj.) 
pity was greatly moved, and concealing from | and mterspersed with these were go; - 
her the real danger which existed, I wrote | phials of medicines, which I had from tip,, 
to her to come immediately to London, | to time ordered for him from the apothers. 
and aid me at his bed-side. Rapidly as|ry. All betokened the chamber of ay ine 
travelling could accomplish it, she respond- | valid. As we approached, we found }, 
ed to my call, and I received her at my | slept. The uncurtained bed was pli; 
house, reluctant that she could not see this} with its side opposite the entrance ty :\, 
ido] of her purest affection without much} room, and the clothes were turned doy, 
careful preparation, But all a mother’s love | while one arm, with the loose shirt sloov. 
and tenderness dwelt in her eyes and on| open nearly to the shoulder, lay extey.; 
her lips. outside; the other supported his head—.. 

“A mother's love! noting restlessness in the patient. Ther 


ne a: termina 
man iy * a 


If there be one thing pure, was a solemn, nervous stillness in the yom 
T hare all hesides i sade > 
Where sil besides is sullied; and our cautious tread scarce awoke an ee), 


That can endure, 

nage . from the floor beneath. 
When ail else pass away; 

If there be aught All who have any knowledge of | 


Surpassing human deed, or word, or thought— | physical formation of man, know that, 
It is a mother’s love!” tinued dissipation exhausts the vital power 
I 


A small two-story house, in Foley street, and energies, enervates the mind, and 


was occupied by a lady who eked out her 
pension, as the widow of a deceased officer, 
by takinga few geuteel boarders. It was 
here that young Seymour had found the ac- 
commodation he needed, when illness and a 
wasted frame forbade his more gay and 
fashionable haunts. Here he was cared for 
and nursed with tenderness, for Mrs, Miram 
had known, earlier in life, the bitterness of 
grief in the loss of an only child, of Sey- 
mour’s age, and whom he much resembled. 
He occupied a small bedvoom in the upper | ™us, and vital exhaustion. 

story, looking into a tiny flower garden, The once blooming boy was now 
which was cultivated by Mrs. Miram her- | verted into a pale, shrunken atony, the rm 
self, and her only servant, and situated in dy cheek and bright eye were no longs 
the rear of the house. The furniture was | 8°, and but for the fine intuitiveness of 4 
simple and plain, but kept in perfect order mother’s heart, Mrs. Seymour could never 
and neatness. It was at the close of a Jove- | 12 the wretched object before us, have x 
ly day, when I accompanied Mrs. Seymour cognized the child of her dearest affect: 

to see her ruined child. The parting rays} We approached cautiously, and could, # 
of a glorious sun, just gliding into the west, | we came nearer to his bed, just detect ‘s! 
lent a dull, sombre effect, as they passed | slow, uneasy breathing, incident to his con- 
through the window curtains, which had |dition. I had warned her not to be alarme: 


duces dementation and prostration of | 
mental and bodily powers. In the case 
this unhappy youth, I soon discovered jx 
worst features, and the extent of my alan 
I dared net express. All its cerebral sys 
were there developed: confusion in the me:- 
tal operation—bewilderment of the jud 
ment—and loss of control of the will 
the faculties and impulses; and the ele: 
unmistakable bodily signs of Izasitude, l:x- 


gour, prostration, emaciation,atrophy,mar: 
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athis changed appearance, but that gaze, as 
she stood at his side and bent over her form 
to kiss his pale cheek, alarmed me. There 
was no expression from her lips—no ex- 
damation of wild horror, which might have 
relieved the pent-up agony ; but there she 
«ood and silently gazed, with no word—no 
tear—no sigh! The look was one of in- 
ward, indescribable agony. As I watched 
the movement of her eyes, and the convul- 
sive motion of her lips, I could fancy all 
the inward struggle of a fond, alas! too fond, 
aud disappointed mother. Her memory 
seemed to rush back to the past, and call up 
the infant which had slept in her arms, and 
dawn its first nourishment from that pure 
fountain of maternal love. Then it accom- 
panied the sportive boy in his childish gam- 
bols, when all was careless glee and mirth, 
aad sat beside him in advanced youth, and 
was the companion of his walks and his 
studies, and listened with rapt delight to the 
dawnings of that wisdoni which she hoped 
would one day mature to distinction. One, 
too, could faney that the then sealed future 
still lent its golden hues to hope ; and fame, 
renown, virtue and distinction, had cast their 
broad shadows before, as “ coming events !”’ 
Long, and earnestly, and tearless, did she 
thusgaze. I dared not speak, for it seemed 
amockery to such grief to offer the hackney- 
ed consolations in sorrow at such a moment. 
Then, gradually, her eyes fell from the con- 
templation which had so long fixed their at- 
tention, and she calmly sank upon her knees 
at the bedside of that son so loved,and clasp- 
ing herhands, seemed fixed in deep and si- 
leot prayer. My own feelings were too 
much moved to be longer a witness of this 
wlemn scene, and I retired into an adjoining 
room, there to wait until some movement 
vould indicate that the patient awoke, or 
the mother had ended her pious supplication 
to Heaven, 

Nearly an hour passed, and yet the quiet 
ofthe tomb seemed to reign in the sick 
chamber. Ithen quietly stole to the door, 


The noise incident upon the removal of 
Mrs. Seymour awoke George from the sleep 


or stupor he had for hours reposed in, and 
as he half raised himself upon his elbow, to 
watch the retiring form of his mother, as she 
was borne senseless from the room, I notie- 
ed a look of intelligence in his eye which I 
had not witnessed since his illness; and as 
he sank back languidly on the pillow, he 
faintly murmured the words, “Dearest moth- 
er.” This was too clear an evidence of re- 
turning reason to keep from his distracted 
parent, and so soon as she was herself suffi- 
ciently recovered to bear conversation, I 
mentioned it to her. Then, for the first 
time, her feelings gave expression. She 
clasped her hands, and uplifting her eyes to 
heaven, said, “My God, I thank thee: thou 
hast indeed heard my feeble prayer;’? and 
tears of joy flowed fast down her cheeks.— 
Her next impulse was to rnsh to the room of 
her son; but sherat length listened to my 
earnest persuasion, and consented, on my 
pledge to sit at George’s bedside all night, 
to retire to rest and defer her visit uutil the 
following morning. 


I faithfully redeemed my pledge. In- 


deed, I wasanxious to watch the gradual 
development of that reason which had beeu 
so long suspended; and finding his pulse 
very low, I administered to him some medi- 
cine of a moderately stimulative nature, and 
composed myself at his side to perform the 
office of nurse. 


Toward morning I felt his hands and fore- 


head, which were moist, and his breathing 
had become more natural. while his pulse 
rose to 68 beats per minute, very slightly in- 
termitting. When he awoke I took his hand 
in mine, and gently asked him if he knew 
me. His reply, in a searce articulate tone, 
was “Yes, Doctor,’”? and then he seemed to 
doze again. An hour afterwards he appear- 
ed to make an effort to speak, but his voice 
was almost powerless. I bent my ear close 
to his face, and caught the words, “My 
mother.” In reply, I merely pressed his 


and beheld Mrs, Seymour lying at the bed- {| hand, which he seemed to understand, for, 
side where I had left her kneeling. She had | although he was too weak to express him- 





fuinted. self in words, he sensibly returned my pres- 
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sure, and then his lips faintly moved, and he | an impertinent listener to the conyersaso, 
again slep. they were engaged in. 

“ Thus, my dearest mother,” contiyyed |, 
“does youth fancy itself secure, and heed). 
of a parent’s advice, trust to a fancied yx 
dom, which is folly; and with an overye.. 
ing boast of strength to overcome tepyr, 
tion, braces his nerves for the battle, anq 
foiled at every onset. Young as I am, | jy 
now convinced a son must ever err w)y 


It was almost 11 o’clock the next day, 
when, after being relieved in my office of 
nurse by the kind Mrs, Miram, I had been 
at home and breakfasted, and was again in 
the sick room, when I received a message 
from Mrs. Seymour, that she wished to see 
me. 





regards the wise counsel of a pious mothe, 
Oh, how deeply have J siffered fon, 
| disregard of advice which you anda} 


I found her much restored by a night’s | 
rest, and her mind wore calm than ou the| 
previous evening. “Dear doctor,” she ex- 
claimed as I entered, “did George, then, 
really know me, and think you his reason is father have given me day by day, since i 
again returning to him?” I told her how fa- fancy began. I assure you, before Gol, thy 

I would rather this bed became my Wind. 


ing sheet, than I should recover to sin av) 


AN A A NN ERNE ERAS NRE CN 


vorable his symptoms were during the night, 
and that I had now, for the first time, the 


oe 


as I have done in the past.” 


savwnsncei teat OL EOLA LLL PLA LN LLL ALLL AL! 


best hopes of his recovery, and that he had 
again, during the night, pronounced her There was a fervor and sweetness of te 
name. She begged me to let hersit by him | in whieh he thusspoke, that complete! 
and be his nurse, and I promised her so soon | cinated me. And then the look of affie 
as he awoke, I would take her to his room, | 80d gratitude with which that fond 
From that day she was seldom absent from | $22ed on her boy as she listened ! 

his side. ’ “ Dear George,”’ she replied, “ you are x 


solitary case of the wreck «f self-dependeny 


Profess'onal duties now called me to the : : Sapios. 
neighboring town of , and I requested Man, in youth, or in mature age, in ali 
my friend, Dr. , tocall in daily until ; 
my return, in case anything was needed in | Powerless as the infant of “a span lon, 
my absence, beyond the instructions I had | fight out the battle of life without the ai 
given. In aweck I resumed my visits. It] that wisdom which is “from above”—wil- 
was early in the afternoon ofa beautiful day | Ut the powerful arm of the “Gov of latte’ 


when I entered the sick room. I found his 


fancied strength of mere human wisde: 


—without the “shield of faith and the brea: 

plate of righteousness.’”” Do you renente 

Miss Lynch’s beautiful poem entitled “Tx 
. ° 2 ” 

George was sitting half upright, supported Battle of Life? 

by pillows, and I never witnessed so great | «qn the night of prayer dost thou strive and plead 


faithful nurse, his mother, sitting beside the 
bed, with an open volume in his hand— 


improvement in the countenance and ex- | Never had a warrior greater need. 
pression of en invalid, in so short a time.— | Unseen foes in thy pathway hide, 
Mrs. Seymou.’s left hand was clasped in his: ee 
while with her right she supported the book} “You will, I feel convinced, my dest hy 
she was reading from, for as I approached | henceforth wage war against sin in th 
the door, (before which stood a screen, so as| of the gospel, and you will be stiong 

to keep off the draft, while the open door| combat. The God of our fathe's ¥ ll be 
admitted the airso much needed) I heard | your God, and you will no more trust! 
their voices in conversation, and was arrest- | Wisdom of the world, whieh is foolish" 
ed on the threshold, reluctant to intrude,| Here my approach attracted their ee 
when I feared my présence might suspend | tion, nd I was welcomed by both w th grea 
this loving interchange of sentiment and af- | cordiality, and was very sincere in my © 
fection. 1 was therefore a pleased, but not | gratulations on George’s rapid improrem™ 














DON’T STEP THERE!” 

















My visits were now bo longer needed pro- 
fasjonally, and sosoon as his strength was 
gficiently restored to permit him to travel, 
+) mother and son returned to the rectory, 


pure country air and a peaceful, hap- 


both 
where 
WV home, with all its beautiful associations 
ofearly childhood, soon perfected that cure 
which had commenced under my profession- 
al care. 

six years after the illness I have describ- 
el. I nagain met Mr. George Seymour. His 
father, for his talents and piety, had been 
advanced to the dignity of a bishop, and his 
wother yet lived, bappy in an honored hus- 
band, and a son who was now all her earlier 
dveams had predicted for him. He had, 
jour years before, entered asa_ barrister of 
the Middle Temple, marricd the daughter of 
« karned Baron of the Exchequer, risen rap- 
idly in popular favor as a lawyer, from his 
eloquence, sound judgment and integrity, 
andon the day I dined with him and his ae- 
complished wife, he had just returned from 


“DON’T STEP THERE.” 

A ctayer of snow was spread over the icy 
streets, and the pedestrians waiked carefully 
shod with India-rubber towards the chureh- 


Walking somewhat hasiily churchward, for 
I was late, I noticed a bright-looking little 
lad, standing upon the pavemeut, with his 
cap in bis band, and his eyes fixed upon one 
spot in the sidewalk. Asi approached him, 
_be looked up to me and pointing to the 
place, said ; “ Please dou’t step there, sir; I 
slipped there and fell down.’ 1 thauked the 
philanthropic little fellow and passed round 
the dangerous spot. “ Dou’t step there,’’— 











was the theme of my meditations during 
| the remainder of my walk. 

There are many places as we journey 
along the pathway of life, where we slip 
and fall. How carefully should we our- 
selves, tread past such places in our future 
journeyings! Yet how often is it lamenta- 





the Court of Queen’s Bench, where be had 
been engaged in an important case, and his 
address to the jury on that occasion was said | 
to be, in the language of the journals of the | 
day, “ the most masterly piece of logical elo- 
quence ever addressed toa British jury.” I 
congratulated bim on his professioval suc- 
cess and distinction, upon which, with a 
suile, he took my hand, and throwing his 
am, naturally, and with a quiet grace, a- 
round the waist of his wife, who stood at his 
side, he, in reply to my remarks, said to her, 
“Ny own Ellen, thus you see, even my 
ends try to spoil me, but had J all the tal- 
‘they so kindly faney I possess, I would 
iy it meekly at the feet of one we both so 
uch love, for it is, such as I really do pos- 
8, the offspring of “A MOTHER’S LOVE.” 














Tur influence of men is not to be con- 
ed to the circle of their acquaintance.— 
spreads on every side of them, like the 
ircling undulations of smitten waters, and 
'l surely reach those whom they never 
r, 











Te wens 


bly true, that on the same spot we repeat 
our stumblings! Wherever, under the tempt- 
ations of the adversary, or through the wrong 
impulse of my perverse affections and pas- 
sions, I have ounce slipped, let me ever af- 
terwards place a watch, which, to remind 
me of my further sad experience, shall ery 
out to me asI approach, “ Don’t step there!”’ 
The friend who truly loves me, who is re- 
ligiously solicitious for my spiritual good, 
when he sees me carelessly treading a spot 
where he has himself fallen, will refer to his 
own misfortune or fault, and kindly say to 
me, “ Don’t step there!’’ 


And if I cherish benevolent sentiments 
toward my fellow-men, desire for their own 
good that they should walk upright ; if zeal 
for the honor of the Church awaken solic- 
itude for the consistency and purity of our 
fellow disciples, shall I not, when I see the 
feet of any of them near the spot where I 
have myself fullen, or where 1 have seen, 
others slip, kindly say to them, “ Don’t step 
there !”” 

Selfishness would hurry away from the 
place of a fall, muttering, “ It is none uf my 


es, on a cold Sabbath morning in February. 
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business what becomes of those who fol- 
low.” Pride would seek to hide his hu- 
miliation. Mischief and Malguity would 
wait fora laugh or a sneer at the coming 
hapless traveller. But benevolence halts for 
a little while to uttera kind warning and 
to guard a fellow being against an unhappy 
calamity. 

A thousand times since has the clear voice 
of that kind-hearted child rung in my ear 
reminding me of my own duty to those 
around me, and urging me to repeat, where- 
ever the repetition promises to be useful, 
G. 


“PLEASE DON’T STEP THERE !”? 
— Watchman and Reflector. 


THE SHIP WORM. 


Tue ship worm, or teredo, is a bivalve 
shell fish, which, as if in revenge for the un- 
ceasing war waged by mankind against its 
near relative, the oyster, seems to have re- 
gistered a vow to extinguish the vitality of 
as many human beings as lie within its 
power. That power, though exercised by 
an insignificant shell-fish, is a prodigious 
one, for ever since mankind turned attention 
to nautical affairs, and went to sea in ships, 
the teredo has unceasingly endeavored, un- 
fortunately with too much success, to sink 
their marine conveyances. Nor have vessels 
alone been the objects of its attacks, for 
manya goodly landing pier has it riddled 
into shreds, not to speak of bolder attempts, 
such as the endeavor to swamp Holland by 
destroying the piles of her embarkments.— 
The ship worm is the only mollusk that has 
ever succeeded in frightening politicians, 
and more than once it has alarmed them 
effectively. 

A century anda quarter ago, indeed, all 
Europe believed that the United Provinces 
were doomed to destruction, and that the 
teredo was sent by the Deity to pull down 
the growing arrogance of the Hollanders.— 
In our country, although we undergo no 
danger of being suddenly submerged, as our 
Dutch neighbors might be, we have suffered 
seriously in our dock yards and harbors by 
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the operations of the ship worm, to wh 
the soundest and hardest oak offers yo jm, 
pediment. As a defence against it, ti i : 
derwater portion of wood work jp doo. 
yards, has been studded with broad-)e; 
pails, Like most mollusks, the 
though fixed when adult, is free in its y 
state, and consequently enabled to mig 
and attach itself wherever mischief ey } 
done by it. Thus ships are attacked, 
no wood has yet been found capable of s 
fying its efforts. Even teak and 
woods, hard as they are, dissolve | 
with rapidity, and though the chemies| pros 
cess of kyanizing timber successfully} 
feats the ravages of time, it falls before t 
voracity of the teredo. 


By a remarkable instinet,the ship worn’s 
tunnels are in the direction of the 
the wood, whatever be its position, and th: 
succeed in its purpose with destructi 
pidity. The tube which it lines its | 
sometimes nearly two feet in length, it 
not always straight, for if the creature 1 
an impediment sufficiently hard to de’ 
power, it takes a circuitous course and ths 
gets round the obstacle. In like ma 
avoids any interfeveuce with its fellow ship. 
worms, winding round them in such a vay 
that at length a piece of wood attacked by 
many teredos becomes transformed into 
knot of calcareous tubes. The tube 
the true shell of this dreaded molusk. Th 
body is to be sought for at its innermo 
tremity. It consists of two very 
curved valves, united at their heals, and 
beautifully sculptured on their s 
The pipe or tube is a lime-walled shaf 
tended to keep a communication le‘ 
the animals and the watery elements ne 
sary for its existance,and to protect tl 
body and long fleshy siphons of t! 
ture. How the cavity in which it 
excayated is still a matter of discussion ® 


mong naturalists. There are maly 


a] . . re ” } "OW 
fish endowed with the instinct to 0" 
into wood or clay, or even hard sion 


is not yet certain whether they 6o* 
' i “ies. or by 3 
mechanical or chemical agencies, 
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—eation of the auger and a solvent.— 
i atminster Review. 


_— 











For the Miscellany. 
AUGUST. 


BY ISAAC MILES CRAVATH. 


Tae heated pulse and languid frame, 
The scorching sun that climbs the sky, 
And stirless atmosphere proclaim 
The sultry days of August nigh. 


The sparrow on the barn-roof grieves, 
And twitters not the wonted lay— 

The thirsty corn-field folds its leaves, 
Nor rusties through the breathless day. 


From out the fields no longer floats 
Such music as in May arose— 

The birds of spring have hush'd their notes, 
And weary sought the shades repose. 


Nor falls from heay’n the gentle rain 
To bathe ascending odors sweet,— 
The fainting flow’rs droop to the plain, 
And wither ‘neath the solar heat. 


The quivring light the stubble gems, 
Where lusty reapers late heve come 
And swept the tall wheats bending stems, 
And brought With songs the harvest home. 


The day declines, and all is still 
While Luna sheds her paler light, 
Save where the wakeful whippoorwill 
Makes melody the live-long night. 


Up the bright orient mounts the sun, 
And morn her portals widely throws! 
The ling’ring stars fade one by one, 
As fade the dew-drops from the rose. 


And thus the burning days roll round, 
Till fresher breezes come again, 
And wither'd herb and thirsty ground 
Shall drink the cool September rain. 
Jeux 12, 1852. 


NIGHT AIR, 

Itisa prevalent idea that night air is not 
“healthy as the atmosphere when under 
the influence of light. This opinion must 
have originated from some cause, or else it 
must be set down among old wives’ fables. 
Noone everhad an opinion that the com- 
psition of air was changed during the 
uight hours, but certainly it is well known, 











that air and the atmosphere are two differ- 
ent things. The atmosphere may become 
perfectly corrupt, and in many places it be- 
comez so, but air is a fixed composition, 
therefore, when it becomes mixed with a 
superabundance of carbonic acid or any 
other gas, it is no longer air. The atmos- 
phere—that ocean in which we continually 
bathe, and on which we continually feed, 
often becomes unfit for respiration by the 
extraneous matter floating in it, under the 
different names of miasma, inlection, &c.— 
It has been said, “the belief of night air be- 
ing injurious, is an error, which has hinder- 
ed the introduction of ventilation more than 
all others.” This we do not believe, for it 
is well known that the effluvia of marshes is 
the most dangerous during night hours, and 
those who are exposed to the night air in 
any country, except upon the ocean, never 
enjoy such good health as those who are 
protected from its influence. The domestic 
animals, such as cows and horses, which are 
housed every night in summer, “do better,’’ 
as the farmers say, than those which are ex- 
posed to the free ventilation of chilling 
damps, and the extraneous gasses which 
sluggishly float near the earth’s surface at 
night, owing to the absence of the sun, 
which, during the day, carries them up like 
the dew, above the stratum in which we live 
and walk. Noone ever supposed that the 
pure atmosphere had anything to do with 
causing the death of persons exposed at 
night within the tropics; nor does it produce 
the cough of the consumptive and asthmetic 
nor the languor and misery which the sick 
80 frequently experience. 

These and other sufferings experienced 
more particularly at night, are caused by 
carbonic acid, absence of sun-light, rapid 
reduction of temperature, the air being 
saturated with moisture, &c., and not by 
that air without which we cannot live three 
minutes. It is absurd to suppose that fresh 
air supports our life and destroys our health 
at one and the same time. Thesame thing 
cannot possess the utterly incompatible 
character of good and evil, of supporting 
life and destroying it. It is all nonsense to 
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talk aboat pure air being hurtful to life and 
health, at any season by night or day ; but 
while carbonic acid, absence of sun-light, 
rapid retuction of teimperature, the utmos- 
phere saturated with moisture, ée, at night, 
are the causes of sickuess and suffering, it 
is no error to believe that the night atmos- 
phere is ofteutimes injuzious to health A 
belief in this need not prevent good ventila- 
tion, forifcottoa cloth screens are in win- 
dows during night hours, a free ventilation 
is obtained, and the air is somewhat rarified, 
before it enters the apartment ; this meets 
all the necessary couditions of freedom from 
exposure, and a plentiful supply of as good 
airas can be obtained. Those who believe 
that constant exposure to night air i3 not in- 
jurious, have never had the good fortune of 
trusting to that notable appendage, placed 
go prominently on man’s front for a detec- 
tor, viz : a goud olfactory explorer —Scien- 
tifie American. 


BEAUTIFUL IDEA. 
Some one has said, “When a babe smiles 
in its sleep it is talking with angels” I; 


may beso. It we could pass the portals | 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLA 


~ 


TEMPERANCE FESTIVAL ar 


TROLT., 


Tue great Temperance Celebras 
off, as proposed, on W hither the s 
of July. 
ed, and though the weather was exe, 
hot and sultry, the attendance 
large: and composed of the most in: 
It wasa 


Great expectations had | 


classes of community. 


to look over che vast throng as they 
seated in a beautiful grove on the est; 


Woodbridge. The « 


were excellent, and the attention of : 


Ex-Governor 


ple was intense, and the ent! 


When 
say whether the degrading traific in 4 


times tremendous. called 
should continue, an emphatic NO ro! 
thunder tones all over the vast thro 
the forest like the 
lis echoing thunder, way 


rang through 
doom. 
and louder, will roll over this who 
and will speak with the united voix 


‘thunders at the next election. 


make no political thing of this n 


will be rue turnc. Let either of th 


parties into which our State is divided, ths 


that conduct to the dreams of a slumbering! themselves into the course of thi 


infant, we might behold scenes which would | 
render the gorgeous visions and splendid | 
imaginations of manhood most meagre in 
comparison. Peradventure we might hear 
the angels also, would we but pause and lis- 


| 


ouward wave, and endeavor to stem it 
they may rest assured that defeat wil 


whelm them. 
The Temperance men in each party ' 
have but one question about the ca 


ten, but, alas, there are too many voices in presented to them, in the coming eanv: 
our preoccupied hearts, and the multiplied | [s he honestly in favor of the enactment of 


sounds of the busy world drown those angel | law similar to the Maine Law? 
whisperings, so that we hear them not—/ be answered in the affirmative, in referene 
Heaven grant that these heavenly visitors to | 


young innocence may ever linger near them 
and that when these children mingle with 


the world, as we are mingling, they may 


still talk with angels. 





Perrorm a good deed, speak a kind word, 
give a pleasant smile, and you will receive 
the same in return The happiness you be- 
stow upon others is reflected back to your 
own bosom. 





to opposing candidates, then no party 
But if either party, in 

great and growing seu! 

and presuming on thi 


will be crossed, 
violation of the 
of the country, 
ence and power of Alcohol to sustain ther 


in the contest, shall nominate corrupt me 


—men who will wink at the enorm) 


liquor-selling, then the lines of party ¥ 


hold no true friend of Temperance. 


doctrine, that we must go with the party." 


it goes to destruction, is fading out 





If this¢ 
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eed of the real friend of his country, an 
will soon be found there no more, 


eave aud happiness to thousands in her | 


Pace 
t 


Must 


of death. I have been repeatedly aasured, 
by one who has not yet become degraded by 
his buainess, but is susceptible of noble and 
»aerous impulses, that he will go for the 
Maine Law. And he will do it. Many will 
probably do likewise. 





RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 















God, that in this country, all religions are 
telerated—none enjoying peculiar privileges, 
or lording it over God’s heritage. There is} 
protected in the enjoyment of their rights 
and privileges. This we deem the crowning 
glory of our constitution and the corner 






stone of our religion. 


Wherever a State religion has been recog- 








nized, the interests of real religion have suf- 
fered. Thereason is apparent: all the offi- 
ce of State must be tilled by members of 
the established chvreh: under these cireum- 
ances, men of corrupt minds will seek a 
place ia the church, for the sake of place in 
State. They will follow Jesus, not because 
they regard the miracles which he did; but 
because, by so doing, they may obtain the 
loaves and be filled. The depraved and un- 
«upulous will therefure crowd the gates of 
tuat chureh whose members supply the offi- 
tes which the State requires. 

If we must have an established religion, 
Svong a8 our predilections may be for a par- 
ticular branch of Zion, we could not choose 
the denomination that should be in the as- 
eudant, No matter what name that deno- 

















and shut up the way of death which is now 
n before them. Many who are now in and under no circumstances, barter the reli- 
ope ‘ 
traffic of ardent spirits, will go for the} gious or civil liberty we enjoy as an inheri- 
ue 4 . i , - - 
Maine Law, and close up their own streams | nce from our fathers, 


Irisa matter of profound gratitude to| , 


no established religion; but all religions are | 


LLANIA. 


i! come and intoleral En burden, and | a curse,— 
As it now is, there is doubtless moe pure 


Michigan will foilow the glorious exam- religion in the United States, diffused among 
f Maine; and by so doing, will increase | the various orders, than can be found in any 

nle oO WiC, « 7* 
her wealth aud influence, and will secure country or nation containing the same 


amount of population. Here is our glory; 


it 


J Slaves to rum will go for it, and | and very important it is we should guard 


the gifts of heaven with a constant vigilance, 


It is not proper that any of those denomi- 
nations which are seeking to elevate and 
bless mankind, should seek to hinder others 
who are engaged in the same cause, and per- 
haps with the same zeal and efficiency; 
and though they choose to labor in a some- 
what different manner, and under diff rently 
shaped banners, and with different titles for 
their standard bearers. What matters it, 





what internal arrangements they may choose 
to make or appoint, so that they observe 
whatsocver thing are honest, and of good 
| report—wh atsoever things are pure and ac- 
ceptablein the sight of God? What if they 
call their leaders, lope, 


Bishop, Presbyter, 
or something else, so thit each is doing good 





} to man, and preparing him for the unknown 
future? 

But if, instead of this, they are seeking 
their own agzgrandizement, and not the 
things of Jesus Christ, whether their titles 
are high or humble, none can bid them God 
speed, consisteht with a true regard for 
God’s cause and the interests of true reli- 
gion. Gol save us from a Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, or Catholic dominaney; but give 
to them, and to all others, an increased puri- 
ty and an eflicient zeal. There is room for 
all—there is work for all; and when divested 
of an unholy predjudice, we can see all en- 
gaged in it, with a delighted heart. 


MUSINGS. 


_— 





We have marked the heavings of the 
earthquake, and listened to the shrick of the 
windy storm, and the howl of the roaring 








uluation might bear, we believe it would be- 


tempest; and our hearts have quailed before 
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these outbursts of nature, as shock after! ¢g§~ We have some valuable articles ; 
thock, and blast after blast have threatened | hand, that will appear in our next pow). 
the wreck of all things, and struck terror to | at least a part of them. Our correspondents 
the hearts of thousands. But the loudest | must have patience with us, and we wi) ;.. 
and longest storm finally expends its fury | troduce them to our readers in good time 
and exhausts its strength, and a calm suc- an - | 
ceeds. The bright sun looks forth from his} (@§~ Tuere has been an addition oj , 
momentary hiding place, and smiles his joy | new partner, in publishing this work, six. 
that nature yet survives, and again looks the issue of the last number,—My. 4 4 
Woon, Actuary of the Branch Office of 1, 
Empire State Health Insurance Compy, 
for the Western States, whose name apy ~_ 
on the cover. This was expected, hom th 
first; but as Mr. Wood was not in the oj 
when the July number went to press, 
could not announce it at that time, though 
we had assurances that he would enter jn: 


forth in beauty. 

How soon is the brief hour of darkness 
forgotten, and the mind of man showsa deep 
sympathy with surrounding nature, as it 
puts on its gentler mood. How changed 
now, all the beatings of the human heart— 
all the feelings and emotions of the inner 
man. A kind of warm gushing of man’s : . 
holiest affections succeeds the genial warmth a copartnership for publishing the Mises!) 
of nature, as all things present themselves ny: ee A Nea ae a 
in beauty around. And the sweet chirp of GB Tue article from the pen of Mrs. F 
that little songster of the wood affects the | g. Seager, will be concluded next nent és 
heart, and even the vegetable kingdom pre- | we could nut withhold an article son ve 
sents a thousand charms to him whose heart} Jit) the practical, and so calculated to blow 
is attuned to harmony and to God. The} 4, women of our land, though it iss a 
waving grass and geutly moving leaf—the | nat lengthy—too long to be inserted in o: 
sweet scented flower and the humble herb-| ,ymber, Let it have a careful marenl; i 
age of the field covered with silver dew-| ontiment and style are worthy of it. The 
drops,—all charm the soul in the sweet hour | «eam of the article will appear next month 
of summer sunshine. so that our readers will say, thou hast kept 

Such is an hour of joy and of happiness. | the best of the entertainment. until the Js 
That man who has no heart to feel in such | o¢ the feast. 
an hour, whatever may be his circumstances 
—whatever his wealth and honors, deserves (8 Ir will be perceived that the artic 
our pity, and can by no means be envied.— | headed “Note the bright hours Only,” is not 
Give us, then, new; at least it has appeared in seven! 

“The soul's calm sunshine, other periodicals of the day. It was furnist- 
And the heart-felt joy.” ed us by the author with this explanation. 








Meyver’s Untversum.—This is a work ' 
. &~ We do not intend to make the Mis-| sued in half-monthly parts, illustrated with 
cellany in any-wise a sectarian thing. In | engravings from drawings of the first artis 
the hurry of the moment, there may at times | Volume one, will be issued in parts, contain 
an article appear calculated to give such an | ing 48 plates: the literary department, by 
impression; but it will be deprecated by the J. Meyer, New-York; Herman J. Meyer, | 
Editor, no less than by his readers. Weare | William st—Price $3,00 per volume. Ths 
hardly yet started on the new track. Here. | bids fair to be a very valuable book. To al 
after, there will be a division of labor; and | subscribers for the first volume, a most &- 
more time will be given to the preparation | perb premium plate, engraved on steel, wil 
of matter forthe Miscellany. be given, gratis. 








